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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ap 
HE Japanese victory of Kinchau on May 26th, of which 
the bare fact reached us last week, was a magnificent 
featof arms. The Russiar position on the dominating ridge 
of Nan-shan was really a fortress mounted with sixty-eight 
heavy guns and ten machine guns, protected by a system 
of trenches and mines, and by elaborate arrangements of 
barbed wire, the whole defended hy twenty thousand Russian 
soldiers and marines under the command of General Stéssel. 
Afrontal assault seemed impossible; but General Oku, rely- 
ing on the valour of his men and their superior numbers, 
ordered attack after attack through the whole of a long day, 
always with fresh reserves, and at last, as evening drew on 
and his stores of ammunition became depleted, directed his 
men to carry the position with the bayonet at any cost of life. 
His soldiers received the order with enthusiasm, and as the 
guns of the fleet had made a gap, they, in spite of a terrific 
fire, stormed the hill, and drove the Russians over the ridge 
in such rout that their guns all fell into the enemy’s posses- 


sion. 


The total loss to the victors was three thousand five 


hundred men, that of the vanquished being estimated at above 
two thousand by the Japanese, and at eight hundred by the 


Russians. 


The moral effect of such a defeat in circumstances 


80 favourable to the defeated must be of even greater moment, 
and justifies the reported resolution of the Japanese to carry 
Port Arthur itself by storm within the next fortnight. The 
history of the affair has had an electrical effect upon the 
Continent, where it is recognised that men capable of such 
a feat of arms are the equals of any troops in the world, 
and may even compel the Russians to make peace, a possibility 
which we have elsewhere discussed at greater length. 


On May 30th Dalny, the port and residential city of Port 
Arthur, was occupied by the Japanese, who found that, 
although evacuated by the Russians, it had been only 
partially destroyed, the quays, in particular, being intact. 
The possession of this place, besides bringing the Japanese 
much nearer to Port Arthur, enables them to convey their 
heavy guns to the front by rail, and to land munitions and 
reinforcements much more easily. Moreover, it brings home 
the progress of the war to the great people at St. Petersburg. 
Dalny was built at the direct command of the present 
Emperor; its buildings, quays, piers, &c., cost five millions ; 
it was carefully described by the Press; and it was held by 
all educated Russians to be unanswerable evidence of “the 


security of their rule on the Pacific. 


Its surrender, therefore, 


has convinced them that Port Arthur itself must be in 
desperate straits, and that, unless relieved from the north, 


which seems impossible, it must speedily be taken, The 


blow is the more severe because the Government has 
minimised every disaster of the war, and the Press of 
St. Petersburg has always been ready to suggest “explana- 
tiens,” which, if the masses do not quite believe them, still 
enable subordinate officials to refuse to confirm the accounts of 
defeat which come in from outside. Even now it is stated in 
St. Petersburg that there was no intention to defend Nan-shan, 
and that the guns taken there, which wrought such execution 


ramong the advancing Japanese, were only gurus captured 


from the Chinese, and of quite an inferior description. 


The special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at St. 
Petersburg published on Thursday some intelligence which, 
if correct, is of moment. He affirms that at a recent War 
Council it was agreed that General Kuropatkin must 
subordinate his own plans to the political necessities of the 
Empire, one of which is that Russia should not endure the 
frightful loss of prestige that would be consequent on the 
fall of Port Arthur. It was resolved that the General should 
be ordered to march to the relief of Port Arthur, and the 
resolution was accepted by the Czar. According to this 
statement, therefore, General Kuropatkin has received a 
“supreme order,” and must move south even if he dis- 
approves,—a state of affairs which suggests the old accounts 
of the Austrian Aulic Council. In support of this statement 
comes the news, published in Friday’s papers, that a body of 
Russian troops is advancing to attempt the relief of Port 
Arthur. Mr. Brindle, the Daily Mail’s correspondent at 
Newchwang, telegraphing on Thursday, states circumstantially 
that General Stalkenberg, with a force of fourteen thousand 
men of all arms, has marched south of Liaoyang in the 
direction of Wafangtien. We do not, however, take this move 
seriously. It is either a feint, or else is merely intended to 
show willingness to try to obey the St. Petersburg order, 
and will not be pressed. At the same time, there is danger 
of any detached force being surrounded by the Japanese. 
What makes this risk the greater is the activity of the 
Chunchuses in Southern Manchuria. It issaid that they even 
contemplate to move north of Mukden and then cut the 
railway. Should they accomplish this, the effect on the 
Russians must be disastrous. 


The Tibetan Expedition still remains at Gyangtse, as it is 
necessary to await reinforcements. The intention is now 
avowed to move onto Lhasa; but a great stone fort must first 
be carried, and the Lamas and their soldiers evince unexpected 
courage and determination. The escort of the Mission num- 
bers at present only seven hundred and fifty rifles, and an 
attempt on May 26th to clear a village named Palla, which 
occupied a strong position in relation to the fort, was only 
made successful by a constant resort to explosives. Every 
house was defended, and even when the thick stone walls 
were blown in the inmates refused to surrender, and died 
fighting. The village was most gallantly carried, we losing 
one officer and three men killed and three officers and seven 
men wounded, while only fifty of its inhabitants escaped; 
but the operations lasted hours, and even when they were 
concluded a party of fifteen mounted on black mules, and 
followed by forty-five swordsmen, made a daring attempt to 
bring the villagers aid. They charged furiously from the 
fort, and even when mown down by the Maxim guns they 
made no attempt to fly, but, with the exception of one 
man, perished there. ‘The incident shows that the resist- 
ance at Lhasa will be desperate, and there are still five or six 


“high fortified passes to be carried before the capital is 


reached. The expedition, therefore, awaits the half-regiment 
of Europeans and another half-regiment of Pathans who have 
been ordered forward. There is no sign whatever that the 








Lamas think of surrender, and there are rumours that troops 
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are coming to their aid from the remoter provinces. In the 
face of the splendid bravery shown by the Tibetans it is 
impossible not to feel a deep sense of regret that it is neces- 
sary to continue military operations. A little reflection will 
show, however, that they are inevitable. If we do not attack 
the Tibetans they will attack us,and very possibly destroy 
the whole expeditionary foree. Unless, then, we retire with 
nothing accomplished, we must fight. But to retire is now 
impossible without the most serious consequences. If we were 
not prepared to accomplish the work of the Mission, we should 
never have entered upon it. 


The King’s visit to Kiel is exciting very great interest 
and expectation in Germany. The Berlin Tageblatt, for 
example, observes that Mr. Balfour’s reference to Germany 
gives a political importance to King Edward’s visit which is 
not to be underrated, and that certainly high politics, and not 
merely yachting, will be discussed at Kiel. The Rhenish 
Westfilische Zeitung says that the Germans are ready to forget 
British independence, but cannot contract new friendships at 
the expense of old and approved ones, such as Russia’s. The 
writer concludes by saying: “The more Germany shows that 
she is not going to be led into an anti-Russian attitude, the 
more Germanscan await with equanimity the results of the Kiel 
visit.” We have dealt with this aspect of the visit elsewhere; 
and pointed out the danger of entering upon any diplomatic 
projects hand in hand with Germany or at Germany’s in- 
stigation. If our Government give ear to German inter- 
national projects, they are only too likely to be led into some 
diplomatic morass like that into which they floundered in 
regard to Venezuela and the Baghdad Railway. Those were 
the results of the last attempt to work with Germany. The 
Germans do not want to come to any loyal and practical 
understanding with us, like that just achieved with France; 
but they do want to counteract the evil effects of their present 
isolation by getting us into a diplomatic entanglement. The 
entente cordiale with France is the best piece of work done in 
foreign affairs for the last fifty years, and it would be the 
height of folly to detract from it, and from the possibility of 
reaching a better understanding with Russia under French 
auspices, by committing a bétise with Germany. Our reply to 
German suggestions to make things easier for Russia should 
be :—“If it should prove possible without injury to Japan, 
we shall be glad; but in that case we shall act through Russia's 
ally, France, and not through any other Power.” 


The French Chamber is entirely with the Government in 
its struggle with the Vatican. The policy of the Papacy iny 
censuring the President for his visit to Rome hardly found an 
open defender in the debate which came off on May 27th, and 
M. Delcassé, while admitting that he had received a protest 
from the Nuncio against the visit, stated that he had declared 
that protest inadmissible. The Premier, M. Combes, went 
much further, declaring that France would not tolerate the 
intervention of the Pope in its foreign relations, and that it 
was time to have done with “that fiction of a temporal 
power,” which had disappeared thirty years ago. This is, 
in fact, an official re-endorsement of the occupation of the 
Papal States by Italy ; but in spite of the irritation the state- 
ment might be expected to cause among French Roman 
Catholics, the Chamber approved the withdrawal of the 
Ambassador from the Vatican by a formal vote of 427 
to 95,—more than four tg one. This is the more note- 
worthy because in the course of his speech M. Combes ex- 
pressed his readiness to abolish the Concordat, and only asked 
time to prepare the necessary legislation, which, it is under- 
stood, will prevent Bishops and clergy of the free Church 
from interfering in politics by sharp fines, or even imprison- 
ment. That is a mistake in a free Republic; but the French 
cannot get rid of their dread of what they describe as “the 
great Association.” 


The Pope is evidently disposed to abandon much of his 
quarrel with the Italian dynasty. The King has been 
recently at Bologna, which was within the Papal States, 
aod on Saturday last the first visit paid to him at the 
Municipal Palace was that of Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of 
Bologna. The visit was paid in great state, with gala carriage, 
mounted Carabinieri, and all that, and was, of course, made 
with the fullest consent of Pius X. The visit is considered 





Savoy, and many are inclined to explain j . 

that the Papacy gives up its por to page me 
retaining only its right to reign in Rome that, — 

Abbé Gayrand in the French Chamber, bein fe: ™~ 
effective guarantee for its independence. linother ps 
assigned is the strong personal regard of the yienenk te : 
for the Italian Royal Family ; but probably the i 
— ee the Vatican, seeing the irritati 

rance by the recent protest, hopes to detach 

side of the French Liberals. Germany is porbine2 tec 
the Papacy, and the Pope may hope that, if hig poli 7 
favourably regarded by the three parties to the Triple Alliay : 
France may hesitate to take any strong steps against Ue 
montanism. That is subtle; but if Frenchmen once s Ci 
that the Holy Father is politically committed to thas can 
bination, Pius X. may find that he has not many devoiea 
friends left in France. It is unfortunate for him that bh 
thoroughly understands only Italians, : 


true explana. 
on created in 





The special correspondent of the Standard at Pretoria telo. 
graphs to Wednesday’s paper a very interesting report of Lord 
Milner’s speech at the Inter-Colonial Council which was opened 
on Tuesday. In summing up the statistics and Estimates 
Lord Milner said that they might be a few tens of thousands of 
pounds better or worse, but the general result, after the inter. 
Colonial services had been fully provided for, was that the 
Transvaal was paying its way, and the Orange River Colony 
had a substantial surplus. That was not glorious, but neither 
was it ignominious. He added:—“TI should be the last to 
boast, and the last to make invidious comparisons between 
our financial position and that of others, but when we observe 
that this is a bad year in the neighbouring Colony, that the 
Cape looks forward to a deficit of between £700,000 and 
£800,000, while the United Kingdom has an assured deficit of 
£5,415,000, it does strike me that our financial troubles, over 
which so many crocodile tears have been shed, are nothing out 
of the common.” We are delighted to hear this good news, 
but we are bound to say it is difficult to reconcile it with the 
statements made at the time the Chinese Labour Ordinance 
was before Parliament. Then we were assured that the 
financial position of the Transvaal was so embarrassed that 
nothing but the desperate remedy of introducing the Chinese 
into South Africa would avail to save it. As the Chinese 
have not yet landed, it cannot be they who have introduced 
the change. It certainly is a little bewildering. Whom, we 
wonder, does Lord Milner mean to indicate as the shedders of 
crocodile tears P 


I Lord Percy moved the second reading of the Anglo-French 
Convention Bill in the Commons on Wednesday ‘in a long 
and able speech. He contended that though certain con. 
troversial points still stood over, the agreement would greatly 
aid diplomacy in disposing of outstanding difficulties. We gave 
up nothing as far as the Convention concerned Egypt and 
Morocco, while France gave up a great deal in Egypt, who 
would greatly profit by gaining control of most of her taxes 
and of money at present locked up. There was no reason to 
anticipate that objections would be raised to this part of the 
Convention by other Powers. As regards Siam, both con- 
tracting parties disclaimed any intention to annex, and 
pledged themselves to exert their influence in strict con- 
formity with existing treaties. In conclusion, he regarded 
the agreement as a great step forward in the direction the 
| Government wished to go,—viz., that of administrative con- 
centration and consolidation after a long period of territorial 
aggrandisement and accumulating responsibilities. 


N sir Edward Grey, who followed, fully endorsed Lord 
Percy’s view that the transaction should not be regarded as 
a mere matter of profit and loss. Goodwill could not be 
expressed in the terms of a treaty, but it was none the less 
a valuable asset in international relations, and particularly 
welcome in the present instance, because France, when she 
had friendly relations with other Powers, had specially dis- 
tinguished herself by her capacity for friendship. Some of 
the subsequent speakers criticised details in regard to trade 
concessions, but, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rightly 
observed, the most remarkable feature of the debate was the 
absence of a single discordant note as to the main purport 
and object of the Convention. Mr. Balfour, in replying to 





in Italy equivalent to a kind of pardon for the house of 


various criticisms, defended the thirty. years’ limit to trade 
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nts in Morocco, on the ground that treaties covering 
gn indefinite time were apt to become obsolete, and confirmed 
statement made last January in the Times that certain 
¢ questions connected with French rights in Muscat 
would be referred to the Hague Tribunal. In conclusion, Mr. 
Balfour observed that the great danger to the peace of the 
world lay in the relations between non-Christiar and Oriental 
States on the one side, and the great European Powers on the 
other, By this Convention Morocco, at any rate, was removed 
from the category of States dangerous to European peace. 
The Bill was then read without a division. 


A great meeting of protest against the Government 
Licensing Bill, organised by the Anglican and Free Churches 
and numerous Temperance associations, and attended by 
twelve thousand persons, was held last Saturday in the Albert 
Hall. Lord Peel, who occupied the chair, after contrasting 
the views of compensation entertained by his minority Report 
and the Government, dismissed the notion of a twenty years’ 
time-limit as intolerable. The time for improving the Bill, 
he added, was not yet passed, and he hoped that in Committee 
the House of Commons would rise to the occasion and be 
influenced by the feeling of the country as expressed in such 
meetings as this. Mr. John Morley, the Bishop of Kensing- 
ton, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, Mr. T. W. Russell, the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, and Dr. Clifford also spoke, and a resolution was 
ynanimously carried condemning the Government Bill, on the 
four grounds that it interfered with the administrative powers 
of the Licensing Justices, created a permanent vested interest 
jnannual licenses, rendered impossible any adequate reduction 
of licensed houses, and prevented effective control by the 
public over the liquor traffic. 


The country already owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Rowntree and Mr. Sherwell for their sane and reasonable 
handling of the problem of the sale of intoxicants. That debt 
is increased by the way in which they are now placing before 
the country the very serious public disadvantages which must 
result if the Licensing Bill becomes law. Ina paper which 
appears in the Press this week they point out how the Bill 
not only fails to give the State the benefit of the monopoly 
rights which it creates, but will if passed prevent the State 
from ever drawing the revenue from licenses which it ought 
to draw. The paper in question takes as its text a remark 
made in the Spectator four years ago to the effect that “it 
should be the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
stop the waste” which comes from failing “to divert into the 
Treasury money now literally thrown at the heads of the 
possessor's of existing licenses.” It then shows the large sum 
which might be raised from licenses if we were to adopt the 
system of high licenses,—a system which prevails in most of 
the American States, and prevails without either ruining the 
manufacturers or retailers of intoxicants, or making it im- 
possible for the poor man to purchase his beer or spirits, 
“Taking the whole of the cities, towns, and villages in England 
and Wales, and applying to them the License-duties imposed 
upon similar towns and villages—z.c., of the same size—in the 
State of New York, we should receive from our existing 
public-houses, not, as at present, less than a million and a half 
sterling, but more than siz and a half millions sterling every 
year. And this on a basis that is far from the maximum 
standard in the United States.” 


We wish we had space to quote more of the figures given 
by Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Sherwell, but we may note that now 
only about £275,000 a year is received from London licenses, 
though if London paid in the same proportion as New York 
the revenue from London licenses would be £2,600,000 a year, 
The revenue lessons to be derived from these figures are 
manifold. If the State charged for the share in the liquor- 
selling monopoly which is granted with a license what they 
charge in New York, we could solve the problem of how to 
provide an increased Navy and Army without adding to the 
burdens of the poor. In our opinion, however, it would be 
best, if we adopt a high-license system, to let the proceeds go 
to diminish local rates. If we sold the monopoly in liquor- 
selling instead of giving it away, we might lift the weight of 
local taxation which now presses so hardly upon agriculture 
and upon house property in towns. To throw away such a 
national asset as that which is to be found in a high-license 


system is nothing short of criminal when we consider how 
many important reforms are blocked from lack of public funds, 


We would most earnestly ask the nation not to be misled 
into supporting the present Bill on the mistaken ground that 
it is doing justice to the publican, who is being unfairly 
attacked by the extreme Temperance party. What is at 
issue is not justice versus fanatical teectotalism, but the loss of 
a vast public revenue. There is a perfectly legitimate revenue 
of at least £10,000,000 a year to be derived in these islands 
from the State-created liquor monopoly. If the present Bill 
passes, we shall practically render it impossible for the State 
ever to possess itself of the property it has created. Reason- 
able compensation is another matter. If we place a time- 
limit of five years, and pay five, four, three, two, or one year’s 
purchase of the profits as compensation for any license not 
regranted within those five years, according to the year of 
refusal, we shall have done what equity requires. After the 
expiration of the time-limit, all licenses should be renewed 
for periods of, say, five years—subject, of course, to good 
behaviour—at high-license rates. 





The Prinee of Monaco, who is devoted to oceanography and 
has had muck practical experience as a whaler, delivered a 
lecture at the Royal Institution on Friday week which is full 
of points of interest for the unlearned. The Prince thinks 
he can prove that the vast spaces of ocean between the 
surface and the extreme depths are haunted by the great and 
terrible cephalopods on which certain species of whales depend 
for food, and with which they wage perpetual, and not always 
quite successful, war. These creatures cannot, owing to their 
organisation, rise into spaces illuminated by light, and their 
very existence has often been denied. That suggests, though 
the Prince did not mention it, that if the hunters succeed, as 
they are succeeding, in driving the whales from accessible 
waters, the numbers of these horrible creatures on which they 
live, and probably their size also, must increase. He had 
himself, in the course of his experiments, discovered many new 
species of cephalopods, “some of gigantic size.” The whole 
lecture is most interesting; but what a curious fact itis that 
the proprietors of a gaming-table on the Mediterranean 
should unintentionally contribute so largely to the progress 
of ichthyological science. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Mr. W. T. 
Arnold, which took place in London on Sunday last. Mr. 
Arnold, who was a grandson of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and so 
a nephew of Matthew Arnold and a brother of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, was among the most thoughtful and efficient of public 
writers when nine years ago a serious illness overtook him, and 
rendered it impossible for him any longer to pursue his work 
on the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Arnold joined the staff of 
that paper on leaving Oxford, where he distinguished himself 
by gaining the Arnold Prize by an essay on “ Roman Provincial 
Administration.” His work as a journalist was always sincere, 
always sane, always fair and honourable, and always marked 
by a rare distinction of thought and style. But when one has 
said this, and added that he never lost in the practical 
business of journalism his love of letters and art and 
his fine sense of scholarship, one has nevertheless failed 
to give any real or true impression of the mind and 
character of the man. His personal influence as well as his 
personal charm were very great, and like all men who influence 
others, he was as good a listener as he was a talker. The 
courage with which he bore nine years of almost uninterrupted 
suffering, suffering which was only made endurable by the 
devotion and tenderness of his wife, produced a deep impression 
on his friends. It is to us no smali satisfaction to think that 
his last journalistic work took the form of the admirable 
letters signed “ Vigilans sed Aequus” which appeared in the 
Spectator last spring, and were republished in book form. 
Nowhere were the force and insight, as well as thoroughness, 
which marked his intellect better displayed. The work, indeed, 
may be said to have been inspired by a sense of filial duty. He 
felt, as a true son of England, that he must warn the Mother- 
land of the feeling of jealousy and hostility towards Britain 
with which political literature in Germany is now permeated. 
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NN TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KING’S VISIT TO KIEL. 


Ww note that a good deal of uneasiness is being 
felt in many quarters in regard to the approach- 
ing visit of the King to Kiel. It is suggested that 
the German Emperor will take the opportunity of his 
Royal uncle’s visit to entangle us in some form of agree- 
ment with Germany, or that even if things do not go so 
far as that, the Kaiser will manage somehow or other to 
compromise us in the region of foreign politics. When we 
remember what happened during the last visit of the 
German Emperor to England, and how the British Govern- 
ment, against their will and their interests, and apparently 
without their knowledge, were drawn into the “Venezuelan 
mess” and the Baghdad Railway imbroglio, we can hardly 
wonder at this feeling of anxiety. We say “without their 
knowledge ” advisedly, for our readers will remember Mr. 
Balfour’s vehement repudiation of the Spectator’s declara- 
tion that the German Emperor desired to get our assent to 
the making of the Baghdad Railway, though it turned out a 
very few months afterwards that in fact co-operation in 
regard to that railway was one of the things which the 
German Government had set their mind on obtaining, and 
would have obtained had the Press and the public not been 
a great deal more vigilant than the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues. Again, in the case of Venezuela, if the Press 
and the public had not insisted that we should not be made 
the cat’s-paw of Germany, we might, owing to the entangle- 
ment prepared by the Kaiser, have drifted into a very serious 
misunderstanding with the United States. As we have said, 
it is, therefore, little wonder that the portion of the nation 
which makes a study of foreign affairs is anxious and 
uneasy at the approaching visit. In the present case, 
however, we do not think that there ought to be any 
very great cause for alarm. The visit is primarily one of 
private friendship, and the King, whose ability and good 
sense in the region of foreign policy are undoubted, may, 
we feel sure, be relied on to frustrate any effort on the part 
of the German Foreign Office to stir up mischief for this 
country as well as its friends and neighbours on the other 
side of the Straits of Dover. The King, too, had so greata 
share in bringing about the entente cordiale with Franco, 
and realises so well its importance, that personally his 
influence will surely be used to prevent Germany 
nullifying the good results of that agreement. But 
though we cannot believe even in the Government being 
so foolish as to listen to a new German proposal for 
joint action, and to forget the many anxieties, diffi- 
culties, and humiliations which they experienced in 
regard to the Venezuelan and Baghdad incidents, we 
feel pretty sure that a determined attempt will be made 
by the Germans to compromise us. The German Emperor 
is, indeed, almost bound to make the attempt, so sore are 
his people at their present isolation, and at their repeated 
failures in the region of international policy. A fortnight 
ago a leading German newspaper stated with brutal 
frankness that Germany’s isolation was now complete, and 
pointed its remark by declaring that, if the truth must 
be spoken, Germany had only two friends left in the 
world,—the Sultan and the Pope. When the Germans feel 
like this, and when they note that the Emperor’s aggres- 
sive speeches directed against France were received in 
Paris, not with dread, or even anger, but with complete 
indifference, it is evident that the Kaiser must do some- 
thing to attract attention, and to show that he is still 
a potent force in the diplomatic world. But in such a 
case what could be more natural than to turn to the 
old resource of endeavouring to get the British Govern- 
ment to do something foolish? It is a device which 
has often succeeded before, and it is therefore almost 
certain to be tried again. We may, then, confidently 
expect that Germany is preparing to act on the maxim, 
‘When in doubt and difficulty pull England’s leg. 
She is too stupid to understand what we are doing; but if 
we can drag her into the morass, we may be able to get out 
ourselves, and, at the worst, we shall be able to point to 
the fact that if we are in difficulties, so is she.’ 

We are not prophets, and we are not in the secrets 
of the German Emperor, and so we cannot expect to be 
able to divine what will be the exact nature of the mess 


| 





into which the Kaiser will attempt to lead ‘us That j 
the case of the Baghdad Railway we were able to se 
out the course which would be taken was due to a Vari Maar 
circumstances which are not likely to recur. But thi - 
we cannot forecast the exact character of the 10 oe 
which will be made at Kiel, a consideration of ths pd r 
the diplomatic world and of the essentials of German li * 
will enable us, or any other person who cares to dhidk te 
matter out, to realise the general nature of the overtuy ‘ 
or rather suggestions, which will be made by the Germ - 
In the first place, we must remember that the uidin ns 
principle of German foreign policy is not merel BP), 
quarrel with Russia, but to seek the favour of Russia, Next, 
it must not be supposed that the German desire to stand 
well with the Power on their eastern frontier has been j 
the least modified by the Russian reverses in Manchuria, 
Germany is still most anxious to serve Russia, and obtain 
the reward of Russian friendship, and so relief from the 
dread of the war with two fronts. Germany is therefore 
always trying to produce evidence to prove that she is in 
reality Russia’s best friend, and that though she is not 
bound by any alliance, as is France, her goodwill is, in 
truth, much more active and efficient than that of the 
Radical Republic which professes to be the friend of the 
Czar. With that principle as her guide, and with the 
secret, but, of course, never avowed, desire to put Britain 
and France “in the cart,” what is Germany likely to 
do? Does not the present situation afford an oppor- 
tunity for her to make proposals which will eventually 
enable her to contrast the British and French attitudg 
towards Russia with that of Germany? Suppose Ger. 
many were in the most friendly and disinterested way to 
talk to us, not about intervention—‘that, naturally, ig 
not to be thought of, considering the special relations 
between Britain and Japan ’—but about helping Russia to 
make a peace honourable to her and favourable to the 
best interests of all the Powers concerned in the Far East, 
including, of course, Japan. Suppose, next, that, with a 
sincere desire to promote peace, and to prove to Russia 
that we are not her enemy, have no wish to see her 
injured, but instead wish her well, we were to be foolish 
enough to agree to enter upon such a discussion with 
Germany. In that event the Kaiser would have just 
the opportunity be desires. He would be able little 
by little, and by proposals small at first but getting 
gradually bigger, to bring us to a point at which we 
should be forced to say that we could go no further, 
as the proposals would not be fair to our Japanese 
ally. As soon as that point was reached Germany would 
have scored. She would, in the first place, be able 
to point out to the Russians how far she had gone in 
her earnest endeavours to help Russia, but how she had 
been frustrated by the selfishness and hostility of Britain. 
But that would not be all. Next, she could place France 
in a very awkward position by asking her whether she 
meant to go with her new friend, Britain, or whether she 
would still co-operate with Germany in a friendly endeavour 
to help Russia. If France agreed, a wedge would be driven 
between her and Britain. If she refused, the fact could be 
rubbed in at St. Petersburg, and the difference of attitude 
between Germany and France strongly contrasted. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the first overtures to us would 
be coupled with a categorical denial that Germany had any 
intention whatever of making mischief between us and 
Russia, us and France, or Russia and France. We should 
be told in express terms that of course we could not be ex- 
pected to do anything having even the slightest appearance 
of hostility to Japan, and also that the greatest care must 
be taken not to compromise the improved relations between 
France and Britain, which, whatever foolish newspaper 
writers might say, was a condition of things viewed with 
the utmost satisfaction by Germany. Probably we should 
also be told that perhaps nothing practical would be able 
to be done, but that still the interests involved were so 
vast that it might be worth while to discuss them, and so 
prepare for moving if an opportunity for tendering good 
offices should occur later. ‘The King, at any rate, might 
use his personal and family influence and kindly sympathies 
in the direction of peace. 


If the Kaiser’s suggestions for joint British and German 
action are of this kind, rather than for the settlement of 
the Chinese question after the war is over, or for anticl- 
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ea the coure of events in Macedonia, Asia Minor, and 
ae wo trust that they will be met at the very outset 
th a simple non possumus, and that we shall refuse even 
pe with the toe the surface of the bog, which we shall be 
ba ured is “ quite firm.” The occasion, indeed, would, in 
pe yjew, be one for a little very plain speaking under 
‘iplomatic forms. We should remind the Kaiser of how 
it Chamberlain was “let in” in regard to his German 
alliance speech—the whole story of this curious diplomatic, 
or rather, “ praeter-diplomatic,” intrigue is told in the June 
number of the Contemporary by Dr. Dillon in an article 
entitled “The Obstacles to an Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion "—of how Germany acted during the Fashoda 
crisis, and of what were the results of listening to 
German overtures as regards Venezuela and the Baghdad 
Railway. In addition, we should state that if an occasion 
should arise in which, happily, it might be possible to 
help Russia without injury to Japan, we proposed to 
take action with France, as the ally of Russia, and that 
we did not consider that joint action with Germany 
would be at all likely to conduce to the cause of peace. 
But, of course, it cannot be supposed for a moment that 
the present Government would take any such line as this, 
or would read the German Foreign Office any such lesson, 
even in private. The most we can hope is that they will 
refuse to walk into the spider’s parlour, be the excuses for 
the invitation never so ingenious. If they will do that the 
very moment the first overtures are made, no great harm 
will come of the Kiel visit. If, instead, they enter upon 
negotiations which Jook harmless, or even promising, it is 
certain that they will be landed in just such a mess as 
they were landed in when they agreed to talk about joint 
action with Germany in Venezuela and over the Baghdad 


Railway. 





THE CHANCES OF SPEEDY PEACE. 


HE victory at Kinchau is rapidly awakening the 
T Continent to the realities of the situation. The experts 
there were much amazed at the victories on the Yalu, but 
their preconception of Russian strength was so immovable 
that they finally agreed to regard the result of that series 
of battles as on the whole accidental, or, it might be, 
the consequence of vacillation in General Kuropatkin’s 
strategy. The present victory, however, has been accom- 
plished by one of those long-sustained frontal attacks 
which are justly regarded by the military experts of the 
Continent as supreme feats in the art of war. In modern 
times no greater deed has ever been accomplished. The 
Japanese General had, it is true, the support of a squadron 
which, towards the last moments of the struggle, caused 
by the weight of its fire a gap in the long line of Russian 
defences. But in spite of this advantage, which must be 
admitted to have been a great one, the persevering assaults 
on the Russian position at Nan-shan reveal a heroism 
in the assailants which, if it has had parallels—as, for 
example, in the storming of the French position on 
Spicheren—has never been outdone in the history 
of modern war. The Russians had fortified their 
positions with all the skill of trained military engineers. 
They had ample artillery, the quality of which was not 
previously known to their assailants, for it is recorded 
that Japanese officers exposed themselves in advance of 
their men in order that, by examining the broken shells 
hurled at them, they might ascertain the calibre of the 
guns mounted on the batteries which it would be necessary 
tocarry. The Russians had used all modern devices of 
trenches, barbed wire, and hidden mines; but notwith- 
standing terrible losses, the Japanese charged again and 
again—five times, according to some authorities, nine times, 
according to others—the reserves marched up unflinch- 
ingly in spite of repeated repulses; and at last, when it 
was known that ammunition was running short—of itself 
not an encouraging circumstance—they resorted to the 
bayonet, and in one final charge, made just before night- 
fall, swept the Russians over the ridges which they 
had so stubbornly defended. There is not as yet 
the slightest evidence that General Stéssel had made 
any grave mistake, or that the Russian soldiers in 
any way derogated from their old repute for readiness 
to die where they stand. None but soldiers equal in 
battle to picked European troops could have performed 
such a feat of “ derring-do,” nor would any but a first-class 


European general have continuously and successfully hurled 
his troops during that long contest of sixteen hours upon 
@ position so very nearly impregnable. These facts are 
recognised to the full by the best German and French 
experts, both of whom, for different reasons, are prejudiced 
against the Japanese; while our own, who recognised them 
at once, are somewhat prejudiced in their favour. In- 
structed Russians, we may be certain, recognise them also, 
although a traditional horror of publicity, and. perhaps 
some dread of the “ black people” down below, induce their 
Press to explain away facts in a style indistinguishable 
from deliberate falsehood. In truth, for the future Japan 
will be admitted by all soldiers—and it is the soldiers 
whom on the Continent statesmen consult—to be one of 
the few Great Powers of the world. That is a wonderful 
change, as we said last week, in the distribution of power ; 
but it is not our object to-day to discuss that change, but 
another and different, though related, question. 


Dalny has been occupied, and it is evident even to 
civilians that unless some event occurs on which it is im- 
possible to reckon—say, for example, the death of General 
Oku—Port Arthur must fall, probably within a fortnight, 
the idea of its relief from the north being obviously 
imaginary ; and then the whole of the four or five armies 
at the disposal of the Japanese Commander-in-Chief will 
be set free for the destruction of General Kuropatkin. 
He may by possibility retreat, with frightful loss both 
of men and matériel, on Mukden, or even, with additional 
loss of prestige, on Kharbin ; but it is much more probable 
that this movement has been anticipated by the Japanese 
Staff, and that the moment he puts himself seriously in 
motion he will find that he has been surrounded by four 
armies, each of them nearly equal to his own, and able on 
emergency to move two feet for his one. If that is the 
real position—and our description can only be wrong so 
far as the numbers of the men with General Kuropatkin 
is concerned—the facts point either to a battle like that of 
Omdurman, where the defending army died as it stood; or 
to a wholesale surrender like that of Ulm or Sedan, a 
surrender which would send a shock through the whole 
Northern world. Should this occur, the belief that Russia 
will make peace, which is already growing strong, would 
become universal in the West; but we are unable as yet 
to accept that theory of the broad result. We admit, 
and have admitted from the first, that if a defeat— 
which, being a defeat by Asiatics, would be held to be so 
discreditable—should produce an uprising of the common 
people in Russia, peace must be made, and would be made 
on any terms obtainable. It is also just conceivable that 
the Czar, who does not love war, and who must be almost 
maddened by the sense that he has been deceived by his 
great agents, might by a supreme act of volition compel a 
peace,.even though he knew it would be followed by the 
necessity for his own abdication. But reasoning as one 
does reason about great States, and leaving the incalculable 
out of the calculation, we cannot but think that the great 
group which governs Russia will, even in the disastrous 
circumstances supposed, decide to continue the war. They 
will believe, perhaps know, that their authority is not 
broken within European Russia; that the peasantry will 
respond to a final appeal to their patriotism and hereditary 
reverence for the Czars ; and that all they can lose through 
Japanese action is the command of Northern Asia beyond 
the Baikal. They will therefore have as an alternative to 
peace the ability to fall back within their old boundaries, 
and yet leave the war to continue. The Japanese will cer- 
tainly not follow them west of the Baikal ; and they them- 
selves, in full security from invasion, will be able to remodel 
their armies, collect a new and more tremendous artillery, 
compiete a system of military railways, and at the end of 
ten years, with new resources and a new mobility, perhaps 
even new alliances, strike once more for a revival of their 
dominion in Eastern Asia. Such a policy would presuppose 
a marvellous patience in their people, and a still more 
marvellous confidence between the rulers and the ruled; 
but except a few Russians, no one thoroughly understands 
Russia, and the people have in their history borne years of 
war without a gleam of success. Their statesmen would 
calculate that a policy of this kind would wear out Japanese 
fortitude and Japanese resources, while their own would be 
comparatively little affected, for even in time of peace they 








keep soldiers by the million, and their new military rail- 
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ways would hardly cost more in wasted treasure than the 
enormous single line,. belief in which has beguiled them to 
a false confidence in their strength. With a policy like 
this, if it could be made to succeed, even for a limited term 
of years, the bureaucracy might be safe, and the great 
change towards Western Liberalism, which they fear almost 
more than defeat, might be postponed, or even finally 
averted. They probably even now dread the general upheaval, 
which they continuously apprehend more than anything 
that can happen to Port Arthur or General Kuropatkin, 
and are secretly considering the means of defending them- 
selves and the autocracy even more than the means of 
defending Russia. We do not mean in saying that to 
accuse them of want of patriotism; but vast corporations, 
like great aristocracies and great Churches, can never quite 
resist the belief that the safety of their own organisations 
is identical with the safety of the State. The answer of 
Japan to such a policy would, of course, be to persuade, 
or if necessary compel, the Manchu clans to fortify their 
frontier on a grand scale, and, if possible, make of 
Manchuria a series of fortified camps such as even the 
Russian Empire when eager for revenge could not enter 
without a risk which its dynasty and their agents would 
hesitate to run. Such an armed truce may be considered 
by many of our readers impossible; but we would venture 
to point out to them that one almost precisely similar, 
though it is maintained for other objects, exists between 
France and Germany, and between Russia and Austria on 
her Eastern side. The Western world is able to bear armed 
truces of the most exhausting character, and we do not 
know any final reason why Eastern Asia should be unable 
to endure them also. It is always useless to prophesy, but 
in every game of chess stalemate is, by the law of the game, 
a possibility. 


THE CONSCRIPTION PROPOSALS. 

7 is hardly necessary to deal at length with the pro- 

posals of the Royal Commission on the Auxiliary 
Forces in favour of conscription, for they died at birth. 
Not only has the country shown itself unwilling to consider 
compulsory military service seriously, but it has made it 
clear that, in its view, the Commission was expressing an 
opinion on a matter where its opinion was not asked. ‘The 
Report as regards conscription is, in truth, entirely un- 
practical, and leaves the question exactly where it was. As 
our readers know, though we desire to see a compulsory 
system of physical education of a semi-military character 
added to our present compulsory literary education, we are 
strongly opposed to compulsory military service in any form. 
We want voluntary, not compulsory, soldiers, believing 
that there will always be plenty of men willing to answer 
to the nation’s call, and that armies diluted with unwilling 
combatants are injured, not improved, in their fighting 
capacity. But though we want no forced recruits, we 
desire that the men who answer the nation’s call at an 
emergency shall be able to offer her more than willing 
hands. This they will be able to do if our schoolboys 
before they pass from out of the ken of the State have 
had a physical training of a military character, know the 
essentials of drill, have handled a rifle, and have had 





their physical and moral health improved by manly exer-* 


cises. When a British Government has the courage to 
propose a practical scheme for such physical education, we 
believe that the country will gladly accept it, and that an 
immense benefit will be conferred on the nation in the 
shape of an improved national physique. 

But though the proposals of the Royal Commission in 
regard to conscription have been, and were bound to be, 
rejected as unnecessary and unpractical, the question of 
the Auxiliary Forces remains to be considered. In our 
view, it is a vital question. If we adopt the right system, 
we shall greatly add to our strength and security as a 
nation. If we do nothing, or choose the wrong path, we 
shall miss the opportunity for reform which is now 
offered us. In the abstract we accept to the full the naval 
view as to invasion; but this does not prevent our desiring 
to maintain the Auxiliary Forces which we now possess, 
and in larger numbers and greater efficiency. In the first 
place, we think it wise to effect a secondary insurance 
of a moderate character, and to have a policy in the 
military as well as in the naval office. Next—and this is a 
more important’ reason—we desire to have an Auxiliary 
Force which will serve as a reservoir upon which in times 








of emergency we can draw largely for oversea seryin, 
we did in the Boer War. Finally, we desire to hays 
Auxiliary Force which shall form a national shea * 
arms in which the manhood of the nation can be traine’ 
A man is not “full a man” unless he feels he 
capable of helping to defend his own home from attack, 

While we hold it essential to have a large and c 
Auxiliary Force, we feel that the present Forog jg ; 
many ways imperfect. But that is not a renee 
destroying but for improving it. After the excelle 
service done by the Auxiliaries in South Africa, it wou 
it appears to us, be madness to throw the whole Fore; to 
the melting-pot. Let us rather reform than destroy ‘te 
setting out the reforms which we consider necessary we shall 
not deal with the Yeomanry, for we believe the Yeo 
to be, on the whole, at present a very satisfactory bod: 
Improvements may, no doubt, be made in matters a 
detail—the force should certainly be kept up to thirty-fivg 
thousand men, and greater regularity in the supply of horses 
should be arranged—but as a whole no serious alterations 
are required. ‘There remain the Militia and the Voluntears 
to be considered. In the case of the Militia, we would 
place the establishment at a hundred and fifty thousand 
men at the least, and we would provide for a bond. 
Militia Reserve of equal numbers.—We would also havea 
Yeomanry Reserve.—The term of enlistment jn the 
Militia should be for three years. There should be five 
months’ training, plus a month in camp, in the first year 
and in the two succeeding years a month’s training in camp 
each year. After the three years had been completed therg 
should be a period of four years in the Militia Reserve, 
with each year, say, four days’ training in camp. To secur 
a good class of man we would pay the Militiaman bg, q 
day. For that sum, however, he would be expected to feed 
himself, and also-to lodge himself, except when the regi. 
ment was undercanvas. In fact, the terms would resemble 
those now offered to the Yeoman. No doubt we shall be 
told that the pay proposed is excessive, but we hold that 
it is essential to get a good class of man. The recruits 
wherever possible should live at home while being trained, 
—as under theold system. They should, that is, come into 
the barracks or depot to be drilled just as they now go 
to work ina factory. No one thinks it necessary for a 
factory hand to live in the factory; and yet the work of 
the factory hand is far more difficult, and is conducted 
under a discipline which, though different from military 
discipline, is quite as strict in essentials. In country 
districts we believe that the recruits might also be allowed 
to live at home. To effect this a certain amount of organi- 
sation might be required, but, given a proper supply of 
ranges and of training-places, we do not believe that any 
insurmountable difficulties would be encountered. There 
remains, of course, the provision of officers. This, we 
admit, is by far the most difficult problem in the whole 
question ; but we do not think it insoluble. We would, 
to begin with, create a corps of professional Militia officers, 
whose whole time should be taken by the State, and who 
should serve on much the same conditions as the Regular 
officer. From this corps of officers we would appoint at 
least half of the officers in the Militia regiments. The re- 
maining half should be supplied, as now, by civilians who 
are fond of military life, and who are able and willing to 
give their spare time to soldiering. This is, of course, a 
very hasty and imperfect outline of suggestions for im- 
proviug the Militia. We put them forward rather as 
indicating the general lines on which reform should 
proceed than as a finished scheme. 

We now reach the question of the Volunteers. In the 
case of the Volunteers we believe that very little organic 
reform is required. What is wanted is rather to make 
the best of what we have got than to institute structural 
alterations. In the first place, we should avoid everything 
that depletes the numbers of the Volunteers. We want 
to withdraw from the Volunteer Regulations anything and 
everything which makes it difficult for a man who desires 
to be a Volunteer becoming one. We want, in a word, to 
remove as many obstacles as we can from the path of the 
would-be Volunteer. We would therefore abandon all 
yg rat camps, and, indeed, except in one particular, 
all hard-and-fast Regulations. The exception is skill 
with the rifle. We would give no grant to a Volunteer 
who could not reach a reasonable standard of marksman- 
ship. That reached, we would make the other Regulations 
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—“uslio as possible. Efficiency we should judge by 
the numbers of certified riflemen who appeared, not at 
eremonial parades, but on working field-days, and by their 
ormance in the field. Attendance in cump we should 
encourage by making it easy, attractive, and without 
‘nse to the men ; but we would not attempt to enforce 
r In a word, we would do nothing to make the Volunteers 
imitation Regulars, but everything to give them an ap- 
ropriate organisation. We would, that is, while helping 
Volunteers as much as we help them now, in spirit 
rerert to the older view of the Force. That view is well 
set forth in the original circular which was addressed 
by Colonel Peel, the Secretary for War, to the Lords- 
[ieutenants of Counties, and which is to be found in a 
very interesting article on “ Home Rule for the Volunteers ” 
in the June number of the Monthly Review. The circular 
runs as follows (we have italicised the provisions which 
we deem as of prime importance to-day) :— 


«With reference to the circular of May 12, sanctioning under 
dertain conditions the enrolment of Volunteers, it seems essential 
_, that they should not be left in ignorance of the nature 
and character of the service to which they are thus binding them- 
selves, but that the object which such bodies of Volunteers 
should have in view should be clearly explained to them, as 
well as the peculiar duties expected from them, together with 
the best means of qualifying themselves for their effectual 
discharge. Premising that these Volunteers may be of two 
classes, one comprising those who may be instructed to act as 
riflemen or sharpshooters in the field; and the other those whose 
services may be rendered most valuable in our seaports and other 
coast towns in manning the batteries constructed for their 
defence, it must be borne in mind that: 


(1) The first essential, without which no body of Volunteers, 
however composed or organised, can hope to render avail- 
able or really useful service is that it should be amenable, 
when called upon to act either in garrison or in the field, to 
military discipline... . 

(2) In the second place the condition of service should be such 
as, while securing and enforcing the above necessary 
discipline, to induce those classes to come forward for 
service as Volunteers who do not under our present system 
enter either into the regular army or the militia. 

(3) In the above view the system of drill and instruction for 
bodies of Volunteers should not be such as to render the 
service unnecessarily irksome, or as to make demands upon 
the time of the members that would interfere injuriously 
with their ordinary avocations.... 

(4) It should not be attempted, therefore, as regards Rifle 
Volunteers, to drill or organise them as soldiers expected 
to take their place in the line, . . . but itshould be rather 
sought to give cach individual Volunteer a thorough 
knowledge of the use of his weapon, and so to qualify the 
force to act efficiently as an auxiliary to the regular army 
and the militia, the only character to which it should 
aspire. 

(5) It is evident that this object will be best attained by the 
enrolment of Volunteers in small bodies, in companies con- 
sisting of an establishment of one captain, one lieutenant, 
one ensign, and 100 men of all ranks as a mazimum ; or in 
sub-divisions, or even sections of companies with the due 
proportion of officers, and composed of individuals having 
a knowledge of and thorough dependence upon each other 
personally, and it should rarely, if ever, be sought to form 
them into larger corps, entailing the necessity of a 
lengthened training and complicated system of drill 
instruction. 

(6) The nature of our country, with its numerous enclosures 
and other impediments to the operation of troops in line, 
gives peculiar importance to the services of volunteer rifle- 
men, in which bodies each man, deriving confidence from 
his own skill in tho use of his arm, and from his reliance 
on the support of his comrades, . . . intimately acquainted 
with the country in which he would be called on to act, 
would hang with telling effect upon the flanks and com- 
munications of a hostile enemy (sic). 

(7) The instruction, therefore, that is most requisite in practice 
is the use and handling of the rifle,... how to extend 
and avail themselves of cover, to fire advancing or re- 
tiring, to protect themselves from cavalry, or other simple 
movements which, whtle leaving every man his indepen- 
dent action, would enable them to act together with more 
effect.” 

Ifthe War Office had kept these ideals before it, and had not 
instead fussed over compulsory camps and obligatory drills, 
what a potent force the Volunteers would now be! They 
might number half-a-million of skilled riflemen, and possess 
atraining thoroughly appropriate to the work they would 
bs called on to perform in the event of war in these islands. 
It must not be supposed, however, that in advocating this 
return to the original type we desire that less consideration 
should be shown to, or less money spent on, the Volunteers. 
On the contrary, we want to see more consideration shown 





them, and the money voted by Parliament better spent. 
It is, in our opinion, essential that the Volunteers, even 
though organised more as Irregulars than as imitation 
Regulars, should be given regimental transport, and 
should be made mobile in the strictest sense of the 
word. We would in every possible way encourage com- 
manding officers to achieve mobility, and would give 
special grants for that purpose. We cannot, however, 
enter upon these matters of detail on the present occasion. 
All we want to do now is to insist (1) that conscription is 
quite unnecessary to secure the national safety, and must 
be banished from the thoughts of our Army reformers, 
lest’ it should turn out a will-o’-the-wisp which will 
prevent a scheme of real and practical reform; (2) that 
the Militia must be increased and radically reformed ; 
(3) that the Volunteers must in essentials be let alone, 
but must be given a more appropriate organisation, be 
treated seriously by the military authorities, and be 
endowed with the power of movement. The Auxiliaries 
have served us too well in the past to be abolished or half 
abolished. We must reform them, or, rather, give them 
just and reasonable treatment ; not wautonly cast them 
aside in order to play with the soldiers’ new toy of 
conscription. 


THE SITUATION IN TIBET. 


E cannot share the acute alarm of some of our 
contemporaries as to the position of the force at 
Gyangtse. In the first place, the ultimate responsibility 
for the safety of that force, even if considered a mere escort 
for the Mission, rests with Lord Kitchener; and Lord 
Kitchener is not the kind of Commander-in-Chief who 
assumes that opponents will run away, or who out of sheer 
optimism neglects all scientific precautions. We have no 
doubt that he has pushed and is pushing forward rein- 
forcements which he deems sufficient for the occasion, and 
is keeping up the supply of munitions, which is the indis- 
pensable requirement of an advanced guard, and the one 
most difficult to ensure. You can get food for a small 
body of men by menaces or money wherever there are 
resident inhabitants, but shells, cartridges, and good 
powder are neither stored nor sold in any agricultural or 
pastoral district. In the second place, the Tibetans have 
evidently no competent general, or the passes would be 
held more resolutely, and the communications with India 
would have been effectively cut long ago. Still, even if 
General Macdonald’s little force—only seven hundred 
and fifty rifles—is reinforced with half a regiment of 
Europeans and half a regiment of Pathans, and is well 
supplied with munitions, the work which must be done 
begins to look serious. The fort of Gyangtse has still to 
be carried before the march on Lhasa can be safe, and the 
fort is a vast structure of stone, built, like all the older 
Tibetan buildings, with Egyptian solidity, and is defended 
by at least three thousand men who are as brave as 
Japanese. They are clumsy soldiers, and their weapons 
are antiquated, even their swords being too heavy; but 
they have some firearms, they know how to charge, and 
their daring is superb. No Englishmen or men of the 
Guides could have charged into a storm of bullets which 
slew them almost to a man better than the fifteen on 
black mules, with forty-five footmen behind them, who 
burst out of the Gyangtse fort to carry aid to comrades 
whom they thought too hardly pressed. We do hope 
that imcidents like this, like the storm of Nan-shan, like 
a score of feats performed by our own Ghoorkas, like 
the whole history of the Sikhs, will one day dissipate 
the absurd and dangerous delusion that all Asiatics 
ure the inferiors as regards personal daring of all 
Europeans. They are not, and the quicker we recog- 
nise the fact the better, or we shall some day have an 
awakening as sudden and as paralysing as that under 
which Generai Kuropatkin and Admiral Alexeieff are now 
suffering. We shall, when reinforcements arrive, no doubt 
carry the jong or fort of Gyangtse ; but we shall lose men, 
possibly many men, in doing it, and have then to carry 
pass after pass,—all, be it remembered, at an altitude 
which the troops feel keenly, and all defended with huge 
stone walls. We have hitherto carried these walls and 
the stone stockades by their sides easily enough; but 
the correspondents report that the Tibetans are building 
them in the right places; and it is evident that as time 
goes on tribes of a hardier character are coming up to 
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defend Lhasa. One correspondent, indeed, reports the 
arrival of “cavalry,” that is, no doubt, of one of the 
riding clans, whose presence will make the defence of 
communications a much harder business. 

We shall get to Lhasa, we doubt not, in the end, for we 
always do reach the objective, even if we have to abandon 
it again, and the Indian Government just now could spare 
five thousand men ; but entrance to the city will be terribly 
contested, and the city itself defended, as the village of 
Palla was on May 26th, by house-to-house fighting, each 
house being a kind of stone fortalice; and when it is inside 
the Mission will beinair. The threats of the Novoe Vremya 
about Russian movements to defend Tibet or threaten 
India are positively silly,as no Government in the Russian 

sition not stricken with madness would add the British 
Peet to the Japanese; but the Novoe Vremya is right 
when it asks what, if the Dalai Lama flies to a distant 
monastery and takes the Chinese Amban with him, the 
British Mission will be able to do. There will be nobody 
to negotiate with. We cannot go hunting after the Grand 
Lama all over Tibet, which is three and a half times as 
large as France, or even send a Mission from Lhasa to 
negotiate with him. If Colonel Younghusband retires, he 
will be regarded by all Tibetans as a man defeated ; while 
if he remains, his Mission, and-therefore his Government, 
which will have to supply and resupply the garrison, will 
be in a position of the utmost danger. The city will be 
perpetually threatened from without, and the citizens 
within cannot be trusted. We cannot conquer all Tibet ; 
and if we did conquer it, of what use would it be with its 
ruler seated at a distance from the capital revolving plans of 
vengeance and annoyance which, if carried out,-would soon 
compel us to waste a brigade, or it might be a division, upon 
reprisals which would bring us nothing? No doubt if the 
people declared in our favour the situation would be greatly 
modified, for we might induce them to accept a secular 
ruler, and make with him a working treaty which in his 
own interest he would observe; but what chance is there 
of that while Lamaism continues to be their creed? ‘The 

ople, it is said, do not dislike us, and bring in provisions 
readily ; but there is not the slightest evidence that they 
are prepared to throw off the yoke of Lhasa, which for 
them would mean a change of religion as well as of 
political authority. 

We must wait before any decision can be arrived at; 
but the expedition so far seems one more illustration of 
our. British habit of commencing great undertakings on 
inadequate information. We clearly did not know before 
our march began that the Lamas were so bitterly hostile 
to the entrance of Europeans into their country; we did 
not know that they had so completely shaken off the 
suzerainty of China; we did not know that they had 
obtained any modern weapons; and, above all, we did not 
know that the Lamas and their devotees were of the type 
of men who are reckless of life and will die in heaps when 
ordered, even though clearly aware that the invaders are, 
from the superiority of their weapons, irresistible. All we 
knew accurately from the native explorers despatched from 
time to time to survey the country was the route to Lhasa, 
and even of that we knew the features which strike a man 
interested in earning geographical medals rather than those 
which would strike a soldier as ofimportance. We, in fact, 
made a plunge into the unknown which was creditable to 
our courage and spirit of adventure, but not to the habit of 
prevision in our Indian Staff. We still hope we may 
come out of it without disaster, for we meant fairly well by 
the Tibetans as well as ourselves; but how we are to gain 
anything commensurate with the energy expended on the 
enterprise we confess ourselves as yet unable to perceive. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 

f oa Licensing Bill is a gainer by the number of the 

objections to which it is open. It is difficult to 
defeat and amend a measure at the same time, and yet 
this is what most of its opponents are anxious to do. 
Ordinarily a Bill is either right or wrong in principle, and 
according as it is one or the other, the attempt is made to 
improve it in Committee or to reject it altogether. But 
here both efforts have to be carried on contemporaneously. 
There is no single feature in the Bill that we wish to see 
preserved ; consequently, the best thing that could happen 
would be its defeat either on the third reading or on some 





vital amendment in Committee. But th Mes 
remember that this defeat is exceedingly aA " 
some form or other this miserable Bill, unless some h - 
accident prevents it, will find its way into the stat 
book. It behoves us, therefore, to make it as ve 
objectionable as possible. End it if we can, for that + 
by far the best thing that can happen to it; but mend it 
if we cannot end it, because in that way we shall at ihe 
make the inevitable burden somewhat lighter. 
There are some very good men who cannot 
this anxiety to reject the Bill altogether. Baker een 


one of them. In a letter to the 7'imes he urges that the ~ 


Bill “has its good points. It brings the beer-housas 
under proper control. It virtually acknowledges that the 
number of public-houses is dangerously in excess, ft 
is the first adequate attempt to face that thorn 

question of an equitable compensation.” And it rightly 
provides that this compensation “ shall come out ct 
the pockets not of the public, but of the trade.” 
This imposing array of legislative virtues hardly stands 
close examination. Doubtless to bring the beer-houses 
under the control of the Licensing Justices is a good 
thing in itself, and it would be a better thing still if it 
were not accompanied by a large reduction in the powers 
of the Justices. But this provision has no necessary 
connection with the object of the Bill. No reasonable 
person has ever denied the claim of the beer-houses to 
compensation. Their independent position could not be 
withdrawn from them except by statute, and laws which 
take away a private right are not passed until the interests 
of the holder of the right are properly safeguarded. But 
this might, and should, have been done by a separate Bill, 
Nothing is gained by mixing up cases in which compensa- 
tion is legally due with other cases in which it is legally 
not due. This solitary merit of the Bill only places its 
vices in a stronger light. Beer-houses are to be com- 
pensated. Why? Because the Bill makes a complete 
change in their legal position. Public-houses are to be 
compensated. Why? Because the Bill makes no change 
whatever in their legal position. The whole theory of 
compensation is that it is money paid for losses inflicted 
on private owners by Act of Parliament. But no Act 
of Parliament has inflicted any loss on public-houses, 
Whatever loss they have suffered has been due to the 
operation of the ordinary law. Therefore their claim, 
though we would not ignore it altogether, is one in the 
nature of a compassionate allowance. ‘Their licenses have 
always been held subject to the discretion of the Licensing 
Justices. Nothing has happened either to enlarge or 
abridge their discretion; consequently, nothing has hap- 
pened to create any legal or strict right to compensation. 
The utmost that brewers or publicans can plead is 
that they have ignorantly acted on a reading of the law 
which has not been sustained by the Courts of Law. 
What the present Bill does is to give compensation in 
advance of any wrong done, and in doing this to create a 
vested interest where none existed. This is not our notion 
of facing the thorny question of compensation, though, as 
we have said, our objection to compensation claimed as a 
legal right does not extend to compensation of a moderato 
kind given to prevent hardship resulting from the action 
of the Justices. 

The acknowledgment that the number of public-houses 
is dangerously in excess seems to us a very small advan- 
tage in any circumstances, and a positive disadvantage 
when the reduction of that excess is effected in the way 
proposed by the Bill. The connection between the number 
of public-houses and drunkenness is one of the most dis- 
puted points in the whole licensing controversy. The 
uncertainty in which it is involved has always seemed to 
us a good reason against the adoption of any of those 
drastic proposals of forcible closing which were more in 
favour formerly than they are now. The advantage of the 
present law is that it leaves the question to be settled 
tentatively and gradually by the action of the Licensing 
Justices. If it should become clearer that for every house 
closed there are so many fewer convictions for drunken- 
ness, the Justices would be found refusing more licenses 
every year. If, on the other hand, the experiment proved 
to have no effect on the number of convictions, but merely 
to transfer the drunkards from one house to another, the 
Justices would learn to look in other directions for the 


desired improvement. What the Dill does is to forbid . 
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eG e 
to refuse any license except there is money forth- 


ae to pay the difference between the value of the 
house without a license and its value with one. In the 
cage of a license still in the hands of the person to whom 
it was first granted, this provision only gives compensation 
for what in the first instance was a free gift from the 
State. A has bought a house for £1,000. He gets a 
license for it, and finds that it is now worth £5,000. He 
has done nothing whatever in return for this added £4,000. 
It is as much a gift from the community as it would have 
heen if the Licensing Justices, instead of presenting him 
with a piece of stamped paper, had given him four £1,000 
notes. But if the Bill becomes law A r) house must not 
pe closed without this £4,000 being paid to him in cash. 
This seems to us to be only making the thorny question of 
compensation thornier. A has lost nothing of his own, 
but he is enabled to claim compensation for the withdrawal 
of a privilege which the State was fool enough to give him 
for nothing. Any reduction in the number of public- 
houses effected on these terms would be far worse than no 
reduction at all. 

For these and other reasons the progress of the Bill 
ought to be resisted at every point in the hope of defeat- 
ing it in some unforeseen way. Still, in view of the diffi- 
culty of attaining this end, the necessity of amending it in 
Committee ought not to be lost sight of. There is a very 

neral agreement as to the importance of introducing a 
time-limit. This would not remove all, or even the chief, 
objections to the Bill. But though we should be doing 
mischief, we should only be doing it for a limited time; and 
if we have to choose between this and doing it for ever, 
there can be no question which is the better course. So 
far we agree with Bishop Barry. A time-limit “ must be 
fought for with all possible energy, and with strong in- 
sistence on all necessary safeguards against the resusci- 
tation of claims, direct or indirect, when the appointed 
time has passed.” The alternative, therefore, to be pre- 
sented to the Government is this: either subject your 
provision of compensation to a time-limit, or withdraw the 
Bill. If Temperance reformers cannot accomplish this 
much, they must be a much weaker body than has been 
supposed. 

When the present Bill is withdrawn, and we have got rid 
of this most profligate attempt to destroy a great potential 
source of revenue, we shall be quite willing to consider a 
reasonable and equitable scheme for compensation in the 
case of refusals to grant a license. As we have stated 
elsewhere, we hold that there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the proposal to make a time-limit of five years 
for all existing licenses, after which period all claim to com- 
pensation, equitable or otherwise, shall be considered to 
have ceased. If before that five years has elapsed a 
license is refused, but not on grounds of misconduct, we 
would give compensation equal to the number of years’ 
purchase—five, four, three, two, or one—still to run. 

That would meet all the equities of the case. 








THE MIND OF ST. PETER. 
POSTHUMOUS book of sermons by the late Bishop of 
London has been recently published (London: Long- 

mans and Co., 3s. 6d. net). It takes its title from three 
addresses upon “The Mind of St. Peter” given by Dr. 
Creighton before an assembly of Bishops. The first address 
contains the following passage :—“ He (St. Peter] was chosen 
by our Lord as the typical representative of those on whom 
His Church should be built. Many people have wondered 
why. He was a man whose faults were obvious, whose weak- 
ness was made manifest; he was a man of no command- 
ing intelligence and no extraordinary gifts of nature.” All 
through the ages Peter has touched the heart of Christendom 
because he was, as people say, “so human,” which means so 
much like most of us. He acted in terrible circumstances 
as the majority of us shrewdly suspect that we should have 
acted in like case. He repented, as we imagine that we also 
should repent ; and he atoned heroically for his cowardice, as 
we all dimly hope that we might possibly atone. The story 
of his life is one of the great Christian credentials setting 
forth the power of Christianity to recreate character. Peter 
attained through faith to the quality of courage—a quality 
which seems at first sight to be an unattainable gift—and the 
average man admires and desires courage with all his heart. 








To our mind, it is a greater evidence of the power of Christi- 
anity that Peter should have died a martyr than that the 
fierce inquisitor Saul should have become the St. Paul of the 
charity chapter. That fierce zeal should be so restrained as to 
become benevolent enthusiasm is not unthinkable; but to make 
a hero of a coward is a different matter, and seems, indeed, 
to necessitate a spiritual rebirth. Certainly Peter as Luke 
paints him in Acts isa man with whom we cannot connect 
cowardice; and his Epistle to the persecuted strangers in 
Pontus is one of the most wonderfully “ heartening” writings 
in the New Testament, and must have carried immense 
weight, coming as it did from one who had felt and had 
yielded to the temptation to shirk, and instantly “turned 
again.” : 
According to the New Testament narrative, Peter was 
begotten again unto a lively hope by the incident of the 
Resurrection. So far as we are told, our Lord did not allude to 
Peter’s denial when he appeared to the fishermen upon the 
shores of the lake. He commended to him the care of the 
community, and He said something to him “signifying by 
what death He should glorify God.” At first reading, this 
suggestion that he would die a martyr seems a harsh one, but 
it was probably the only thing which could have restored 
Peter's self-respect. By these words he was reassured of his 
own potential heroism. For the fears of a good man are not 
allayed when he has saved his skin, nor his inner sense of 
shame wiped out by repentance. The more keenly a man 
repents cowardice the more terribly is it borne in upon him 
that he may do the same thing again. Peter had protested 
that he was ready to die, and having refused to do so, he has 
done with protestations. “Thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love Thee,” is all that he will say. Christ 
makes the protestation for him. He will be ready, He assures 
him, to die any death, and the last terror is lifted from the 
soul of the man who, tradition tells us, voluntarily increased 
the sufferings of his own crucifixion. There are, and always 
have been, a very large number of men who could face almost 
any danger if they could but be certain that they would face 
it creditably. The fear of fear is an awful fear, for the man 
who feels it thinks he will forfeit the favour of God and man. 


| That Peter should have felt such fear must endear him to the 


ordinary man who so often feels it. 


Apart from conduct, Peter’s mental standpoint is wonder- 
fully like that of the average religious man. He clings rather 
unreasonably to the ideas and ceremonials among which he 
was brought up, and he is apt to fall back into them, even 
after he has assented to newer ways. His feeling is for things 
as they are. He does not desire to overturn existing systems 
either of thought or of government. He has a deep respect 
for the existing order, and can hardly dissociate a religious 
attitude of mind from one of willing subordination to the 
powers that be. “Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, 
as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent 
by him for the punishment of evildoers, and for the 
praise of them that do well. . . . . . Honour all men. 
Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king.” 
What is this but a wonderfully heightened and sanctified 
version of the civil, political, and religious creed of the 
ordinary man? Besides this, St. Peter shows a great appre- 
ciation of what we call respectability, a quality, or rather 
a set of qualities, at which it is just now the fashion among 
some un-Minglish Englishmen tolaugh. He tells his readers 
not to be careless of appearances,—‘* Having your conversation 
honest among the Gentiles: that, whereas they speak against 
you as evildoers, they may by your good works, which they shall 
behold, glorify God in the day of visitation.” The outward har- 
mony of family life seems to him a matter of great importance. 
His advice to husbands and wives is too well known to quote. 
That it commends itself instinctively to ordinary men is 
proved by the fact that it still retains its place in the Marriage 
Service. He makes much of gentle, “pitiful” manners, and 
even suggests the seemliness of inconspicuous dress, while he 
exhorts to ungrudging hospitality. Servants, he declares, are 
not at liberty to disobey their masters, even if these are unjust. 
Christ, he tells them, suffered unjustly, and they may count 
such sufferings as in some sense an honour. All the same, he 
lays it down as an absolute principle that all men are equal 
before God, “who without respect of persons judgeth accord- 
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ing to every man’s work.” He is inclined to believe that 
right-doing, generally speaking, obtains a temporal as well as 
a spiritual reward, and he does not hesttate to make that 
reward an inducement to do well, quoting with conviction the 
words of the Psalmist: “For he that will love life, and see 
good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile: let him eschew evil, and do good; 
let him seek peace, and ensue it.” He holds that practice is, 
after all, the most effectual method of preaching, and exhorts 
his readers with “well doing” to “put to silence the .ignor- 
ance of foolish men.” That he and St. Paul were not always 
in accord is evident from the New Testament, and tradition 
has somewhat accentuated their differenoes. The spiritually 
simple and the intellectually spiritual will never be altogether 
in sympathy. For the spiritual architecture of the Church of 
Christ we are indebted to the Apostle of the Gentiles; and 
every great teacher of genius whom the Church has produced 
has added something to its splendour; but it is on simpler 
men that the edifice is founded, and it is they who have 
preserved its unity. For the Church is in some. sense one, 
though the sects suspect one another, and the great Roman 
branch repudiates all recalcitrant children. Men who have 
one ideal,and one hopo cannot be altogether divided. For 
this unity, such as it is, Christendom has to thank, not her 
men of genius, but her “plain men.” There are Evangelicals, 
in the true sense of the word, in all the Churches who per- 
ceive the figure of Christ behind the paraphernalia of all the 
aystems, and who unconsciously reject, because they do not 
understand, the contradictory commandments of men. The 
men of religious genius build up, defend, and, alas! at times 
rend, the Church. It is the men of the type of Peter who 
preserve the faith, so far as it is preserved, “in unity of spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 





THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 
HE Classical Association, founded in December last, held 
its first meeting last Saturday at Oxford. The choice 
of the meeting-place, or, rather, the fact that the University 
organised a Committee to receive the Association at its chosen 
meeting-place, is significant, of course, in view of the fact that 
Oxford is still agitated by the question whether or not Greek 
shall continue to form a compulsory subject at “ Responsions.” 
For the Classical Association came into being, as its treasurer, 
Mr. J. W. Mackail, explained in a charming speech, partly 
owing to a desire for better organisation, more scientific 
methods, and increased efficiency in dealing with the study of 
the classics ; but partly, also, owing to “an uneasiness which 
in some minds approached terror.” The classics appeared 
before the world, “ not, as once, candidate and crowned, but in 
a garb, an attitude of humility, almost of supplication.” 
Three hundred years of education based on Greek and Latin 
had produced an anti-classical reaction, but that reaction, he 
believed, was being followed by another in favour of the 
classics. “The classics included certain specific things which 
were unique in the world, and without which human culture 
was, and always must be, incomplete.” They would always 
come back to the classics, then, however far they ranged in 
trying to find a substitute for them; but meanwhile the 
object of the Association should be to “ quicken the spirit and 
renew the methods of classical education, and remove from it 
a dead weight of indolent tradition.” 

It is-admirably expressed, and if the Classical Association 
can succeed in quickening the spirit of classical education, 
and getting rid of the “indolent tradition” which has pro- 
voked' so much uninstructed remonstrance, it will be doing 
invaluable work. It is true that the protests against a system 
of education founded on the classics which have been made 
so often during the past few years have at times been indis- 
criminate, and have come frequently enough from those who, 
having little education of their own, have yet succeeded in 
life, and have concluded, therefore, that a classical education 
must be useless. But it is also true that the schoolmasters and 
the University Examiners have supplied the parents—both the 
utilitarian and the liberal-minded—with a very presentable 
case against the classics. The utilitarian parent has asked the 
schoolmaster: “Of what use is Greek to my boy now; and 
what use will it ever be to him? Look at me. Iwas made 
to learn Greek; I hated it; I can’t read a word of any 
Greek author; Greek is of no use tome. Whereas German 





and French, which I picked up in a few m iv 
abroad, are of inestimable ae to me rear ae iis 
life. Contrast the use of German and Frenek i 
business man with the use of Greek or Latin, and h 
can you go on drilling your pupils in these empty, dashes 
effete languages?” To which question the schoolmaster hag 
found it difficult to give a satisfying reply. He can only 
that the end aimed at by his educational methods is not 
immediately utilitarian ; it does not produce so many siikad 
shillings, and pence as a visible reward directly obtained by 
study of the classics. Rather he claims that he has tay i 
the boy how to learn; he has made it possible for hin’ 
“pick up” useful languages like French and German and 
Spanish with little effort and in a very short space of time: 
he has, in short, exercised and strengthened the delicate 
functions of the boy’s mind by the best mental gymnastics 
possible. But, of course, that is not an answer completely 
satisfactory to the man who demands a quick return for the 
money he has spent on his son’s education. 


But it is not only the utilitarian who has in the past had 
cause of complaint against the schoolmaster and the University 
Examiner. The more liberal-minded parent would grant that 
there is plenty to be said for the use of mental gymnastics, 
even if they may be as immediately unproductive of money. 
earning capacity as Greek, and for that matter as some kinds 
of mathematics. ‘ But he might with considerable justice urge 
that, in the case of Greek, for instance, almost everything has 
been sacrificed to the gymnastic exercise; the Greek spirit 
has seldom been allowed to illumine the boy’s mind. He has 
not been taken into the spacious realms of Greek poetry, into 
the life and action and glory of Homer, or the profound con. 
templation of Plato, or the mighty tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Instead, he has been plagued by grammar-papers; has been 
pestered with perpetual insistence on the vagaries of the verbs 
in ws; he has been asked for genitive singulars and dative 
plurals instead of being shown the knightly splendour of 
Glaucus and Sarpedon and Patroclus and Achilles; he has 
been taught that the manliness and courage and piety of h) 
heroes are not half so important as the particular meanings 
of éx! and wae and xara, conjoined with datives and accusa- 
tives and genitives ; he is severely examined in his knowledge 
of exceptions rather than in his knowledge of rules, The 
grammar-paper has been the end, not the means; what 
wonder that so many boyish intellects have withered in the 
dry, parching atmosphere surrounding the schoolmaster. 
scholiast? The wonder is, indeed, that even a small per. 
centage carried away with them from school in the past so 
much of the Greek spirit of honour and freedom. 


But the frankly utilitarian and the liberal-minded alike 
ought to realise that methods of teaching the classics have 
greatly changed during the past generation. The grammar. 
paper still holds far too important a place; but there are 
many schoolmasters who have come to see that it is not the 
best way of interesting a boy, either in the Greek language or 
in Greek thought, to drag him through weary pages of 
Xenophon, marching so many parasangs before breakfast; 


‘or to insist that he shall write sesquipedalian essays on the 


various forms of the conditional sentence. Much of this, they 
have realised, means that the schoolboy is asked to listen to 
the chimzra bombinans in vacuo, and then to write papers 
criticising the grammatical particles heard in the buzz,—of 
all forms of mental exercise the most profitless. Instead, 
they have seen clearly that it is possible to begin Greek as, 
in Mr. Andrew Lang’s language, Ascham and Rabelais began 
it, “by jumping into Greek and splashing about till they 
learned to swim.” ‘To inculcate in the schoolmaster some 
such attitude as that towards the teaching of Greek is, 
we believe, one of the first objects which the Classical 
Association should try to attain; not, of course, to abolish 
the grammar-paper altogether, but at least to dethrone it. 
And if it succeeded in dethroning the grammar-paper, the 
Association would incidentally throw an extremely valuable 
light on the question whether or not Greek should be re 
tained as a compulsory subject for entrance examinations at 
the Universities. If the schools were allowed to spend less 
time on boring into grammars, and encouraged to read more 
widely and more quickly, they would develop what is at 
present lacking in the minds of the great majority of 
schoolboy candidates for admission into the Universities, 
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nine interest in classical history and thought. The question 
whether Greek should be compulsory would drop, ‘for the 
majority would choose to go on with it; not, that is, with a 
yew to answering poky questions about nominative absolutes, 
gndethic datives, and subjective complements, and all the rest 
of it, but because the story and the literature of Greece are a 
sermon and an illumination of men’s lives for all time. 

A word, in conclusion, on a point that has hardly yet 
received the attention it deserves, even from the modernising 
iconoclast. It is a point to which the Classical Association 
might well direct its attention if it is determined to get rid of 
the “indolent tradition” of the teaching of classics. The 
teaching of Greek and Latin history at many public schools 
ig absurdly jejune and insufficient. Dates and names are 
insisted upon; general tendencies are ignored. A boy will 
readily give you the years in which half-a-dozen classical 
Yattles were fought, with the names of the generals on 
either side, and yet be unable to frame any kind of 
an answer to a question asking him what the world of 
to-day owes to the great men of Greece or Rome. No 
doubt the reason for that is clear, for dry bones are easily 
counted, and it takes a trained mind to appreciate the strength 
or the beauty of a statue. But the training which insists 
first and foremost on the accurate counting of dry bones is 
not the most valuable training possible. Here, just as in the 
domain controlled for so long by the grammarian enthusiastic 
over “the enclitic de,” the “indolent tradition” does only 
barm. To quote Mr. Lang once more, in the learning of 
history in this way “the boys straggle along with Xenophon, 
knowing not whence or whither. One by one they fall out of 
the ranks; they mutiny against Xenophon; they murmur 
against that commander; they desert his flag.” Why should 
they do so when he accompanied a march quite as interesting 
as Lord Kitchener’s advance on Khartoum, about which they 
will read eagerly? The only answer can be that the teaching 
has been wreng,—a point, as we have suggested, which, among 
others, such bodies as the Classical Association might very 
usefully consider. 


THE HEART OF THE CHEVIOTS. 
RITING to a friend from the Northumberland Border, 
Sir Walter Scott expressed his delight at being in the 
heart of the Cheviots. ‘“ Each hill is crowned with a tower, a 
camp, or a cairn; and in no situation can you be near more 
fields of battle—Ilodden, Otterburn, Chevy Chase, Ford 
Custle, Chillingham Castle, Copeland Castle, are within the 
compass of a forenoon’s ride. Out of the brooks with which 
these hills are intersected we pull trout of half a foot in 
length, as fast as we did the perches from the pond at Penny- 
cuik, and we are in the very country of muirfowl. My uncle 
drinks the whey here, as I do ever since I understood that it 
was brought to his bedside every morning at six o’clock by a 
very pretty dairy-maid. All the day we shoot, fish, walk and 
ride; dine and sup from the fish struggling from the stream, 
and the most delicious heath-fed mutton, barn-door fowls, 
‘poys’ (pies), cream, and milk cheese, all in perfection. And 
80 much simplicity resides here among these hills, that a pen, 
which could write at least, was not to be found about the 
house, though belonging to a considerable farmer, till I shot 
the crow with whose quill I write this epistle.” 

Except that the lower farms are more carefully cultivated, 
and that here and there a railway station lies at the mouth 
of the long valleys, the green sides of the Cheviots have 
altered not at all since Sir Walter enjoyed his visit to the 
home of the farmer early in the last century. The one 
great change which substituted peace for war and happiness 
for rapine was the Union, after which, though not till some 
time had elapsed, the steep and verdant sides of these lovely 
hills were covered with the innumerable flocks which, while 
the Border raiding lasted, were too easy a prey to be kept so 
near the Tweed. ‘The Northumberland Sheriff,” says Roger 
North in his Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford, “ gave.us 
all arms, that is, a dagger, and a knife, and a penknife, and 
a fork all together,” apparently the equivalent for the modern 
luncheon-basket when making a journey through the district 
not much more than two hundred years ago. 

There is nothing like the Cheviots among English hills—or 
mountains, for the two loftiest summits are 2,676 ft. and 
2347 ft. high respectively—any more than there is any river 








quite like the Tweed, or any fortified city alike so striking and 
so full of tragic history as Berwick with its threatened walls, 
The hills are no chain, like the Pennines, but-a repetition of 
green mounts, or “pikes,” as they would be called in West- 
morland, rising from narrow fiat valleys, in strings of separate 
mounts, divided sharply by tiny leaping burns and becks, 
astonishingly green, almost from base to summit, and covered 
and dotted from foot to top with the white-woolled and horn- 
less Cheviot sheep. In the early days, when pastoral life first 
became possible there, the Scotch ‘“ heather sheep” were fed 
upon these mountains. But the pasture proved almost too 
good for them, and the white and hornless “ Cheviots ” have 
now invaded even the Highlands, feeding on the “ betwixt and 
between” lands where the low ground has ended, but the 
heather has not yet conquered the grass herbage of the lower 
mountain-sides. 

Following the waters of the bright trout stream called the 
“College Beck” (the name has nothing to do with a seat of 
learning), the visitor or angler finds himself in just such sur- 
roundings as Sir Walter Scott enjoyed in his early visits to 
the land of the Green Mountains. Far up the valley lies the 
farm of Heathpool, and beyond it to the sources of the river 
nothing but the natural features of these remote secluded hills, 
Heathpool, like all the farms of the region, keeps in its arrangé- 
ment the traditions of immemorial antiquity. The “unit” of 
this country, so long a scene of rapine and foray, and where 
few villages and no towns ever grew up, was the homestead, 
which was always fortified, and around or in which lived the 
servants of the owner. Now the fortifications are seen no 
longer, except on the ancient sites; but every farm has its 
group of “quarters” for the workmen beside it, rows of small 
houses brought together, like a miniature street, in which the 
wives and families of all those whose labour maintains the 
furm live close beside their master’s house. 

All up the valley, all over the hills, are dotted the sheep 
and lambs. The farmers count their flocks by the thousand. 
But in spring, at least, they seem to need no more care than 
if they were grazing on the Delectable Mountains. For 
miles above the farm towards the close of May the wild, 
yet fertile, valley was one sunlit Hden, in which birds and 
beasts were dwelling without care, neither “afraid with 
any amazement.” The river, in the rains a rushing flood 
strewing the valley with broken cubes of rock, was coursing 
thin and low in its stone-grey bed, but full of lively little 
trout with golden bellies and the brightest scarlet fins. 
Colour seems the natural environment of the Cheviot range, 
and to be imparted in an intenser hue than is common, not 
only to its herbage, but to the flowers, and even fishes. 

On either side the river lies, in place of the smooth meadows 
of the lower valley, a rock-strewn flat, set in about equal pro- 
portions with grey crags and masses of furze. In this year of 
prodigal blossom the furze has outvied even the apple and the 
thorn with its masses of orange and gold. For mile after mile 
the narrow valley is sheeted with the furze blossoms, hiding 
both stems and thorns. The whole air is odorous with its 
scent, as the warm wind breathes down its narrow channel, 
rolling before it the cocoanut fragrance over rocks and young 
ferns and the emerald slopes of the abutting mountains. 
Between these green walls the furze winds, like a golden 
river, washing the bases of the everlasting hills. Still 
further up: the stream, where every trace of man has 
disappeared, the hillsides advance almost to the waters 
of the river. It is the peculiarity of the Cheviots that they 
have few ledges or breaks in their ascents. The mountain 
slope rises almost at. the same angle, and without a break, 
from foot to summit. At this point in the College Valley the 
sides are set with small but ancient oaks and scattered thorns, 
and there, among these primitive trees, self-sown on the 
mountain-side, appeared grazing a herd of the most primitive 
of all animals, shaggy and half-wild goats. These goats are 
to all intents wild animals, but they are not shy, though, true 
to their ancient instinct, they keep to the steep sides of the 
hills, and leave the valleys to the sheep. In colour they are 
black and white, all, from the bearded patriarch who leads 
the flock to the skipping kids, apparently sharing the same 
marking and distribution of colour. These are probably the 
most southerly of the feral goats left in England, though 
they abound in Wales, and are found on Achill Island, off the 
West Coast of Ireland. On the Scotch hills near Forres afew — 
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goats are said to lead an independent existence on the moors, 
the belief being that they kill snakes—i.e., vipers—and are 
therefore in a sense protectors of the lambs. At what time 
the goat disappeared from use as one of the regular beasts of 
the farm in England does not seem to be known. But when 
the Essex “Doomsday ” was compiled flocks of these animals 
were noted as belonging to the different properties, especially 
those which had feeding rights upon the salt marshes. 

Over the tops of the loftiest heights the cap of heather 
creeps a little way down the slope. But as a rule the 
summits .are rounded and grassy, though bearing in places 
rare upland flowers and sedges. It seems to-day nothing less 
than laughable that these heights should have inspired terror, 
mainly of the unknown, but not the less real, among persons 
venturing on the ascent shortly before the “romantic” period, 
when they began to be looked upon as picturesque. Even the 
poet Gray heartily disliked mountains, and pulled the shutters 
of his carriage up when travelling through the Alpine passes, 
though in his admirable account of his visit to the English 
Lakes his appreciation of the scenery is both deep and rational. 
But Defoe, who ventured among the Cheviots, says of “one 
Pico or Master Hill, which at a distance looked like the Pico 
Teneriffe in the Canaries” :— 

“As we mounted higher we found the hill steeper than at first, 
also our horses began to complain (!) and draw their haunches up 
heavily, so we went very softly. However we moved still and 
went on until the height became really frightful, for I must own 
that I wished myself down again...... We were the more 
uneasy about mounting higher because we ali had a notion that 
when we came to the top, we should be quite as upon a pinnacle, 
that the hill narrowed to a point, and we should only have room 
enough to stand, with a precipice every way round us, and with 
these apprehensions we all sat down upon the ground and said 
we would go no further.” 

The burns or becks which run in the “ cracks” between the 
green hills are in their way even more beautiful than the main 
river. They often form the only division between the two 
steep and lofty slopes, the bases of which would otherwise 
touch. Following the course of one of these leaping becks, 
the explorer finds himself in a few minutes lost to view 
of the valley, and shut in away from every other sight 
and sound but the two green slopes, the dancing, flashing 
stream, the sheep and lambs, and the innumerable birds. 
The curlews are calling up on the mountain-side, little sand- 

pipers whistle and call incessantly and run almost at his 
feet, and the ring-ouzels, who rarely see man up these secluded 
rills, sit “dipping” on the stones, and care not to move. On 
one of these burns is a miniature waterfall so perfect in its 
form that it might stand as a model for all waterfalls what- 
soever. The waters leap some eight feet over a curving lip into 
a circular basin, with rocky sides, and chiselled shelves of 
stone. From these hang trailing plants and long tapestries of 
moss, each lappet tipped with a glistening bead of dew. The 
crest of the basin is fringed with eglantine, and over all 
droops an ancient thorn, under whose canopy of white 
blossom the ring-ouzels sing their song to the spirits of the 
mountain and the stream. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN AND “THE COMITY OF 
CHRISTENDOM.” 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the very interesting and thoughtful article on “ The 
True ‘Yellow Peril’” in your last issue you confess to a 
lingering feeling in favour of Russia as against Japan on the 
ground of “a certain comity of Christendom which has 
influenced Europe a thousand years.” Such a feeling is not 
unnatural, but I venture to think that with regard to the Far 
East it is not justified by our experience of the attitude of 
Russia and of Japan respectively towards the questions which 
most intimately concern “the comity of Christendom.” I 
will not dwell upon the attitude adopted by Russia during 
the early stages of the “Boxer” movement, when, hugging 
herself with the belief that it was directed mainly against the 
Western European Powers, she repeatedly refused to support 
the diplomatic representations made at Pekin on behalf of the 
British, French, German, Italian, and American Governments ; 





nor will I contrast the ruthless proceedings 

Northern China and Manchuria, when =~ i sri in 
driven into action, during the later stages of the “ Boxer” 
insurrection, with the admirable discipline and oelf-restraint, 
the Japanese forces. But I should like to recall one incid : 
in the peace negotiations at Pekin which will suffice to inset 
my meaning. 

When the moment arrived for the Conference of Ministers 
at Pekin to decide upon the punishments which the 
Chinese Government was to mete out to the authors of 
the atrocious massacres in the provinces, where some ai 
hundred and fifty European men, women, and children ‘aes 
-of them connected with Christian missions, had been done to 
death during the previous summer, Russia suddenly seceded 
from the rest of the Powers and refused to take any common 
action with them on the point. The British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg was instructed to remonstrate on the subject 
with the Russian Government, and Count Lamsdorff, having 
no avowable explanation to offer, bluntly dismissed the 
question of “the murders of the missionaries as a 
subject in which Russia is not interested” (Sir Charles 
Scott to the Marquis of Lansdowne, March 15th, 190] 
China Blue-book, No. 6, 1901, p. 118). The real explang 
tion, which Count Lamsdorff naturally preferred not to give, 
was that at that moment Russia was pressing the fugitive 
Chinese Court at Singan-fu to ratify the Convention she had 
negotiated with Li Hung Chang for the purpose of confirm. 
ing her tenure of Manchuria, and she was anxious not to 
irritate the Dowager-Empress by joining in a demand 
for the punishment of her blood-stained protégés, Now 
there was another Power equally interested in the proposed 
Manchurian Convention, though its interest lay in preventing, 
and not in securing, its ratification, and therefore equally 
interested in preserving with Singan-fu the best relations 
possible in the circumstances. That Power was Japan; andas 
she did not profess to be a Christian Power, she might have been 
excused for adopting the same line as Russia, and declaring 
that the murder of Christian missionaries was a subject in 
which she also took no interest. But Japan realised that the 
issue was a much broader one, and she refused to barter the 
higher interests of civilisation and humanity for a political 
consideration. She remained true to her allies, and ultimately 
the collective action of the Powers proved effectual in spite of 
Russia’s desertion. Surely there can be little doubt that in 
this instance Japan showed a truer appreciation than Russia 
of the duties which “the comity of Christendom ” carries 
with it.—I am, Sir, &c., Far East, 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I do not say that “the Pope forfeited his spiritual 
independence when he was deprived of the temporal power,” 
as you put it in your note to my letter in the Spectator of 
May 28th; but I say that his political independence has been 
maintained only by his attitude of protest. 


Were the Popes to accept the present régime, they would in 
practice almost assuredly fall into the same questionable de- 
pendence on the Italian State as in early times happened in tho 
relations of the Papacy to the Byzantine Empire. At best the 
Popes would be able to maintain their position, as I said in my 
lotter last week, only by constant friction with the civil power. 
Human nature being what it is, it is almost impossible for two 
sovereign Administrations to work amicably together on the same 
territory. ‘This fact was recognised in the United States when 
the Federal Administration was located in territory belonging to 
no particular State of the Union. If the various States of the 
same nation could not feel confidence in a Federal Administra- 
tion located in any particular State, can we be surprised that the 
confidence of the various peoples of Christendom in the im- 
partiality and freedom of the Pontifical Government would be 
shaken were the Pope to accept a position of temporal dependence 
on the Italian State ? 

At present, as you rightly say, the Pope occupies a “position 
of privilege given him by Italian law.” But, in the first 
place, this position of privilege does not secure the Pon- 
tifical Administration against the interference of the Italian 
State, as witness the case of the revenues of the Pro- 
paganda, a most important section of Papal administra 
tion. And further, the Pope cannot accept a “position of 
privilege given him by Italian law.” His political inde 
pendence must be part of the constitution of Christendom, 
secured by the consent of the Christian nations, and not @ 
privilege liable to be curtailed or modified by an Italian Par- 





liament. As I said in my former letter, it is impossible to say 
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a . . . 
yet what form the solution of the Roman question will ultimately 


peel present attitude of the Vatican is not _due to a 
ing after civil domination, but to the necessity imposed 
n it by its unique relations with Catholic Christendom to 
ee its political independence. Independence of temporal 
pa rather than temporal power itself, is what the Pope 
nands; though it is difficult to see how this independence can 
be secured without a certain amount of territorial sovereignty. 
inly the Vatican can accept no solution which hampers 
Pontifical administration by the exigencies of merely Italian 
gdministration. It is not a question to be settled ina day. The 
recent meeting of Cardinal Svampa and the King of Italy at 
Bologna may be taken as an indication of _the Vatican’s desire to 
meet the wishes of the Italians for national unity, whilst pre- 
serving intact its own essential rights. Meanwhile perhaps the 
‘Press might do something to help forward the solution of this 
yexed question if it did justice to the true “inwardnuess ” of the 
Papal position, and did not reserve all its enthusiasm for the 
cause of Italian unity. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., 
Franciscan Monastery, Crawley. 


[Our correspondent writes so courteously that we feel it 


Fr. Cutusert, O.8.F., C. 


almost rude to point out that he is in reality only repeating | 


his former argument in another form, and that therefore our 
comment of last week must also be repeated. The position 
accorded to the Pope by Italian law is amply sufficient to 
secure him the spiritual independence he requires. If, instead 
of simulating an imprisonment which does not exist in reality, 
the Pope were to accept the situation, and were to refuse to 
waste the energies of the Papacy in political strategy, his 
spiritual power and influence would be enormously increased. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE POPE AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe ‘‘Spectaror.”’] 
§1r,—The attitude of the Pope in this matter was tersely 
summed up years ago in my hearing by my friend Professor 
Freeman :—“ He can’t be a King, and so he won't be a 
Bishop.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. BartLert. 
Chelmsford. 








A WORD FROM A GERMAN. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—I read the Spectator regularly, and my interest, as a 
German, is particularly directed to your articles on Germany 
and the German Emperor. Especially I studied your article, 
“The German Emperor's Speeches,’ in the Spectator of 
May 7th, but I do not intend to touch upon that, because 
an Englishman and a German never will have the same point 
of view with regard to Germany and her Emperor. I want 
only to say a few words concerning Mr. de S. Fowke’s letter 
in the Spectator of May 14th, which makes some comments on 
your above-mentioned article. (1) There can be no doubt that 
the writer of this letter is not intimately acquainted with 
Germany, since he writes: “The Army is not at all a 
popular institution.” The Army is Germany’s pride, and will 
bea popular institution so long asa “ Hohenzollern” is German 
Emperor. All well-bred classes in Germany regret sincerely 
that books appear designed to undermine the sympathy of the 
German people for their Army; but I maintain that those 
books never give a reproduction of the feelings of the whole 
German nation, but only of a few solitary agitators. Perhaps 
it may be hard for some to serve one, two, or three years in 
the Army, and sometimes it may not be easy to obey the 
orders of an officer, especially when he is “aristocratic, over- 
bearing, and insolent.” I accept the case we have in Germany 
such officers, but we are all strictly convinced that those 
officers will show in case of war, by their courage, that they 
aré worthy to wear the uniform of their King. Our officers 
have shown their courage in the past, and should the necessity 
arise would do so again; therefore, owing to that, the people 
are willing to execute the orders of their officers. (2) Abroad 
it is the general opinion that the Socialists in Germany are so 
powerful that it is impossible to do anything without asking 
for their permission. We have, thank God, at the present no 
such conditions in Germany, though the Socialists have had 
apparently great successes at the last Election. When the 
call comes, “ The Fatherland is in danger!” it is obligatory that 
the whole nation should go out to defend it, to save it; then we 
are all convinced in Germany that also those men professing 
Socialistic doctrines will not hesitate to follow to the battle- 


people in Germany maintain that in case of war, at the 
moment of national enthusiasm, the terrible influence of the 
leaders of this party will go to pieces! And for the rest, why 
should not the Emperor remember sometimes his people on 
his duties? In conclusion, permit me a few words in general. 
T have only been four weeks in England, and have only seen a 
little of your country, but all that I have seen has shown me 
the greatness and wealth of your nation. I regret deeply the 
fact that always, again and again, the Press both of England 
and Germany try to set these nations the one against the 
other. Every enlightened German knows how impolitic and 
injurious the behaviour of the German Press was against 
England during the Boer War; we will try to correct our 
faults in the same way as our Emperor began to do by his 
visit to England during the Boer War, showing that he dis- 
liked the conduct of the German Press. Every German 
coming to England, every Englishman coming to Germany, 
has a good reception. Why, when individual men are kindly 
one to another, should it be impossible that-also both nations 
should try to have friendly relations? I think that would be 
a blessed work of the Press of both countries to help to bring 
about a good understanding between both nations. The visit 
of the English King to Kiel may be the beginning of this 
| great peace-work.—I am, Sir, &e., 





BERTHOLD DELBR‘CK. 





THE MORAL OF THE RECENT PROCEEDINGS IN 
CONVOCATION AT OXFORD. 
[To Tue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”} 

Srr,—With reference to the voting at Oxford the other day 
(see Spectator, May 21st, pp. 831 and 843), (1) men who are 
packed like sardines on a fine summer's afternoon are 
inclined to be demonstrative rather than judicially calm; 
and (2) the objectionable part—the hissing, &«—was at 
once met with cries of “Shame!” from those who voted in 
the majority. No doubt the country clergy were somewhat 
boisterous, but in fairness I think it should be admitted that 
the vast majority knew how to behave like gentlemen.—I am, 
Sir, &c., OswaLD YOUNGHUSBAND. 


[To tHe Epiror or tug “Spectrator.”’] 

Sir,—As one of the “ large contingent of clergymen ” who went 
up, not to shout, but to vote against the proposed radical change 
in the School of Theology, I must protest against the sweeping 
| generalisations of “ Layman” and the assumptions in your 
; summary of “News of the Week.” I offer no defence of those 
whose feelings allowed them to forget traditional courtesy ; 
but the speeches were long and the theatre hot! Nor did the 
interruptions come from one side; near me were some sup- 
porters of the Motion whose manner also “had not that 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere,” and one of 
our speakers was loudly interrupted. This is no defence, but 
just shows that under excitement things are said and done 
that do harm to a cause, and are, I am sure, deeply regretted ; 
nor is it fair to assume that the shouters were all the “large 
contingent of clergymen.” 

No new arguments were, or could be, advanced; opinions were 


sharply divided, and as every one’s mind was fully made up, any- 
thing more than a brief speech was needless; and not a single 








vote was turned either way, the difference in point of view was 
too complete. There is no “jealousy and dislike of the Noncon- 
formists,” but there is a strong dread of the increasing haziness 
of belief and paring down of definite teaching, and that “ moral 
monster Undenominationalism” has to be met. ‘The term 
“Orthodox Dissenter” is hardly capable of definition; nor was 
there any guarantee that Examiners might not be sought for even 
outside this nebulous term. When the Motion was first made to 
the Hebdomadal Council it was pleaded that there were not 
enough Hebrew scholars among those in priests’ Orders. This 
plea was afterwards abandoned, and the desire for “undenomi- 
nationalism” frankly expressed. It may come to this, but then 
Oxford will have lost its old traditions and the School of Theology 
changed its character. We non-residents have neither the wish 
nor power to “ govern Oxford,” but so long as we are members of 
Convocation we hope to do our best to save her from committing 
herself to what reaches farther than the technical details of an 
examination. We—away from the charms of Oxford social life! 
—see better than those amiable residents who think “there is no 
difference between ‘Orthodox Dissent’ and Churchmen” what 
are the inevitable tendencies of this idea. We are brought in 
close contact with its results in the country, and know that one 
concession only leads to further demands little contemplated at 
first. The whole education question is an object-lesson in this. 
I, in common with others, received a cireular from each side’ 





field to fight for the Fatherland. Goo] and rational-thinking 





requesting our attendance and vote. Had our votes gone in the 
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other direction, should we then have been “out of touch with 
University affairs”? And is the influential body of residents 
who organised the opposition also “ out of touch”? 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Non-REstpENT MEMBER. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “Srectator.”)} 

Sir,—I was in the Sheldonian, seated comfortably in one of 
the lower galleries, and saw and heard much better than any 
one on the floor could have done. My impression was that 
the principal cause of the interruption, except in a few cases, 
was impatience of the speaking, not of the things spoken (and, 
indeed, the interruption is made much more of by your corve- 
spondent “ Layman” than I think is justified); how else do 
you account for this,—that the same persons tried to cut short 
both the opposing M.A. speakers? I remember precisely the 
same phenomenon at the voting about select preachers in the 
“seventies,” and about the grant for physiological research 
about twenty years ago. The fact is men come up to vote, 
and resent oratory, being anxious about time and trains, and 
fearing to have to go away re infectéd. I found myself among 
a group of young M.A.’s, very evidently of the placet per- 
suasion ; and they were fully as demonstrative with voice and 
foot as any of the men on the floor. I beg leave to deny the 
hissing, as unhistorical. Other uncouth sounds I must regret- 
fully admit, especially one cry of “ Traitor!” but it was received 
with mock cheering, not real, and laughter. Indeed, on the 
whole, there was no bitterness. Before business began we had 
the same old game of scaling the front galleries as we had at 
bygone Commemorations; and, on the whole, I should say it 
was a good-natured, though excited, gathering of English 
gentlemen in a hurry to get through their business—I am, 
Sir, &c., CLEVEDON Ken, M.A. 


[We have received a large number of letters on this subject, 
but can only find space for the above.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. PULSFORD’S ELECTION. 
{To tue Eprror or tue “ SpscrTaTor.” | 
S1r,—Though somewhat late in the day, owing to the distance 
separating Australia from England, I should like, with your 
permission, to reply to Mr. Pulsford’s letter in your issue of 
March 5th. He says, speaking of himself :—“ I was re-elected 
by New South Wales to the Senate by 191,000 votes,—a solid, 
absolute Free-trade vote, given as such to me, a keen opponent 
of Chamberlainism.” Apparently Mr. Pulsford claims to 
know the motives actuating the 191,000 people who voted 
for him; but to show that he does not, I may state that I— 
and, I know, several other ardent Preferentialists and whole- 
hearted supporters of Mr. Chamberlain—voted for Mr. Pulsford 
and the two other Free-trade candidates for the Senate simply 
to keep out the Labour candidates. Ardent Preferentialist 
as I am,I consider my first duty is to oppose the present 
domination by Labour party, hence my vote for the “Free- 
trade bunch” Iam entirely opposed to Mr. Pulsford’s Free- 
trade policy, but in this instance thought he would make a 
better legislator than any of the Labour candidates. Accord- 
ingly my vote was not so much a vote for Free-trade as a vote 
against Labour,—the lesser of two evils, as it were. In con- 
clusion, I do not think any one can say that the question of 
Preferential trade was in any sense a burning question at the 
late Senatorial elections.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. L. Massy. 
Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 





DISRAELIS BORROWINGS. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ Sprcrator.”’] 

S1z,—I cannot help protesting, after reading the remarkable 
list of thefts cited in the letter under the above heading in the 
Spectator ef May 21st, against the verdict that Disraeli “ only 
used the prerogative of genius,” or even that he “gave a new 
meaning and currency to his borrowed epigrams.” I cannot 
see how even the latter statement is true on the facts as given, 
And as to the first statement, he meant in each case, except 
the “ remainder biscuit” one, and conceivably that of “ Forcible 
Feeble,” meanly to make his hearers believe that the phrases 
were his creation, a thing wide as the Poles from the allusive 
or tessellated style. It is impossible not to express the opinion, 
but I wanted to add an instance in which the beauty of the 
English version impressed me, but not that of its unacknow- 








ledged transference : “ Youth is a blunder, manhooda g 
old age a regret.” This gives an impression of original medi. 
tative pathos till you come to know that Seneca said: « Tnitiam 
caecitas, progressio labor, error omnia.” Here “initium Caecitas” 
is far more mysteriously beautiful than the English ; but 
Disraeli gets rather ahead of Seneca in his second danas, and 
the third leaves Seneca nowhere. Indeed, “error omnia” i 
asad banality. So that in this case he has “given a ‘ae 
meaning and currency,” and something more; but even Pee 
I hold the intention to deceive, in the matter of denek 
existence, to be entirely unjustifiable, and no prerogative t 
genius. I cannot verify my quotations. May I comment 
on (17)? Here the squib-maker used a forerunner; but the 
thing is so trivial that it does not approach the matters I have: 
been writing of, or fall into the same category with them 
“Want of heart.” Rogers had written of the first Lee 
Dudley :— 

“Tis said Ward has no heart, but I deny it; 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 


The poorest epigram, as I think, which ever attained celebrity 
as one. And on (14)?—*“Obliged to find you an under. 
standing.” This recalls a story which I fancy, as to the 
junior interlocutor, is of a living man. It always amused 
me, so that I want to tell it. A Judge arguing with ap 
undaunted barrister who had a harshness in his voice, which 
where wit is, is no drawback, imprudently rapped the desk 
and said tartly : “I have taught you law; I cannot teach you 
manners,” The submissive answer was: “That would be 
so, my Lord.” Perhaps the most exasperating answer which 
an imprudent Judge ever received.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. S. Oaxzay, 

[We cannot agree that there is any intent to deceive when 
a man borrows and imitates as did Disraeli. Milton is full 
of such borrowings, and so is Tennyson. Yet no one dreams 
of calling either a thief.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CONSCRIPTION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—All who know East and South London and the poorer 
parts of other English cities must rejoice at the prospect of 
the young men of the classes who inhabit them being released, 
if only for a year, from their home environment, and being 
offered at the public expense some of the advantages in health 
and discipline which the richer classes enjoy at the public 
schools and Universities at their own expense. And for other 
reasons the Report of the Royal Commission on Militia and 
Volunteers will gladden the hearts of philanthropists. But 
why is it necessary to make our young men, when they have 
gone through their course of training, liable by Jaw to be 
called to the colours in case of emergency for home defence ? 
This, as you will explain to your readers, has nothing to do 
with the old exploded system of conscription, but it gives 
occasion for much silly talk about press-gangs and jail-birds and 
the other horrors of that system which it would be well to avoid. 
T ask why it is thought that our young men when once trained 
to arms would require any legal compulsion in case of in- 
vasion. Their freely elected representatives would decide to 
call them tothe colours. I know something of the classes con- 
cerned, and I pity the young man who did not answer to the 
call. For the South African War, far away as it was, many, 
even untrained, men volunteered. I am sure all who know the 
“people” will support my view, that if such a call were made, 
malingerers would be almost unknown,—that is, compulsion 
would not be required. If we have compulsory training, we 
may safely leave service as it is, voluntary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Op LIBERAL. 


HONORARY MEMBERS OF VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
(To Tux Eprror or THE “SpEctaTor.”’] 
Srr,—During the correspondence in the Spectator in 1900 I 
wrote to you as one who, not being able for several reasons to 
be a full-fledged Volunteer, had been permitted to join a 
Volunteer regiment as an honorary member, [I also held that 
this was better practice than joining short-range rifle clubs. 
Now that the question has been reopened (recently) in the 
Daily Telegraph, may I remark that the charges for honorary 
membership in various districts differ considerably? In 
Sussex it was £1 1s. In another district I hear that the 
cost of honorary membership is £5, and in yet another 
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be! Can any of your correspondents give me any 
jpformation on this subject? A society has been started to 
jnstitute conscription, which, I think, would be a serious evil. 
Jn view of this fact, I hope I may rely on your courtesy to 
this letter. —I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Urwick. 


York Hotel, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 





CHILLIANW ALLAH. 
[To THE EpIToR OF TUR “SPECTATOR.”} 
§yx,—Honour to whom honour is due. The spirited verses 
in the Spectator of May 2st are, I believe, not quite correctly 
wen. Line 1, verse 3, should read: “ The just Bengalees 
{now 101st Regiment] dashed right through”; and line 3, 
“The...+s Dragoons,” &c. This distinguished regiment 
has an excellent record, but at Chillianwallah it simply 
jolted. This is the incident which gives point to the lines, 
“They called us ‘Delhi rebels,’ and we answered ‘ Threes 
about,” in Rudyard Kipling’s “ Belts.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
COLONEL. 





CAMPBELL’S “EXILE OF ERIN.” 
(To tae Epitor or THE “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Sir,—Are not both Professor Lewis Campbell and your 
reviewer (Spectator, May 21st, p. 818) finding a difficulty of 
their own creation (nodum in scirpo) in their perverse inter- 
pretation of the poet Campbell's lines :— 

“ But the day-star attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 

For it rose o’er his own native isle of the Ocean” ? 
The exiJe from Erin, when “in a far foreign land” he awakens 
—ie.,in America, the Western Continent—greets the morning 
sun because it is rising over his native island, which indubit- 
ably lies to the east of him, and not (as these critics say) “in 
the west.”—I am, Sir, &e., A. SmyTHE PALMER. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Hermon Hill. 


[It is not likely that Campbell meant the sun by “ day- 
star.” The use of the word by Milton in this sense in 
“Lycidas” is characteristically classical, probably suggested 
by the Titania astra of Virg. Aen. VI., 725. But Mr. Palmer 
js undoubtedly right, and the writer of the notice can only 
plead that he quoted the note without referring to the poem 
itself, and so without observing the words “far foreign land.” 
—Ep. Spectator. } 


AN APPEAL FOR THE NAPLES SOCIETY FOR 

THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm—I venture to ask you again kindly to insert in the 
Spectator an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals, which I founded in 1891 with the 
generous assistance of Mr. J. H. Buxton, who is still its 
treasurer :— 


During 1903 our.14 inspectors attached extra animals to 17,350 
over-loaded vehicles, and diminished the loads of 8,759 others; 
while they confiscated over 6,000 sticks and 500 stakes used for 
heating, besides 2,456 iron instruments of torture. There were 
2,129 prosecutions, of which 2 were for knocking out horses’ eyes, 
lfor stabbing a mule, and another for blinding cage-birds to 
make them sing at night. The Italians are now awaking to the 
hecessity of protecting animals from the frightful tortures to 
which they are commonly subjected in this country, and we have 
recently received appeals from all parts to aid in the formation 
of branches. Work was started at Girgenti (Sicily) last May, and 
an inspector is now at work at Taormina; but want of funds has 
compelled us to refuse to send agents to Perugia, Spezia, Lucca, 
Carrara, Reggio in Calabria, and other places. The field is vast, 
and the promise of the harvest rich, if only we had the means to 
cultivate it; and I turn once more to my kind-hearted com- 
patriots, entreating them to enable us, by their generosity, to 
extend our much-needed work. Contributions will be gratefully 
received and promptly acknowledged by Miss P. H. Johnston, 
The Beeches, Carlisle, and by Mr. Leonard T. Hawksley, 2 Via 
Vittoria, Naples, Italy. 
~I am, Sir, &c., 


E. L. M. (Princess) MELE Baresg, 
President. 





Naples, 





“JOICEMAN SHEPHERD.” 
[To tue Eprror or THE ‘“Srecraror.”] 
Siz,—The writer of the interesting article on “The Wessex 
Farmer” in the Spectator of May 7th is puzzled by the term 
“Joiceman Shepherd,” used of one who pastures his sheep for 
Payment on other men’s land. He admits that he is not 


certain how the uame should be spelt. I should suggest 
that it might better be spelt “Joistman,” and that it is 
connected with “agistment,”’—i.e., the consumption of one 
man’s herbage, or other “ feed,” by another man’s stock for a 
payment of so much a head per week. In Lincolnshire 
they speak of “joisting” sheep on So-and-so’s “tonnups,” 
“joisting” being “Linkishire,” as Canon Rawnsley re- 
marked the other day, for “agisting,” as “tonnups” is 
also “Linkishire” for turnips. Kingsley’s ancestor, Ralph 
Kingsley, was Ranger of Torporley Chase, and entitled— 
“In right of his bugle and greyhounds to seize 
Waif, pannage, agistment and windfallen trees.” 
But the term is well known in its correct form, though it is 
only the Lincolnshire version of it which gives, I think, a clue 
to the meaning of your contributor’s “ Joiceman. Shepherd.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W..B. Hopxrns. 
Manland Cottage, Harpenden. 





HOLIDAYS IN CORNWALL. 
(To rae Eptror or Tar “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—May I suggest that the writer of your article under the 
above heading in the Spectator of May 28th is mistaken in one 
or two of his interpretations? He says that the meaning of 
the Cornish word “rés” is valley; surely the true meaning 
is heath or moorland,—“nans” is valley. He states that 
“wheal” is field; but is not “wheal” really a corruption of 
“huél” or mine? It is true that the Cornish “ gwél,” field, 
has been also corrupted to “wheal”; but as a place-name 
“wheal” almost invariably means mine. Then, again, he 
speaks of a St. Urian as the root of the name Polurrian; but 
who was St. Urian? Polurrian Cove is situated close to the 
St. Ruans, Major and Minor, and probably its name is a 
corruption of Pol-Ruan. We are sure of the existence of St. 
Ruan or Rumon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArtHuR L. SatmMon 


Bristol. (Author of “ Little Guide to Cornwall,” &c.) 





MIXED METAPHORS. 

[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ’ 
S1r,—As a “mixed metapbor,”’ not from the rostrum, but 
from the pulpit, I think the following can hardly be beaten. 
A preacher, who was rebuking his flock for their apathy, 
declared that but a spark of grace remained to show that they 
were alive at all. Then, in a parenthesis: “Lord, water that 
spark” !—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. H. 








POETRY. 
TO THE JUNGFRAU. 


VIRGINEI quotiens oculis castissima montis 
Culmina et aeternum candida saxa sequor, 

Non illa aethereas vi vix exstructa sub auras 
Sed mage de caelo sponte caduca rear. 








Oft as the Maiden Mount sublime in her purity yonder, 


Veil’d in a glory of snow, musing I mark from below, 


Not uprear’d from the valley, methinks, was the radiant 


wonder ; 
Rather, a hill of the sky silently sank from on high. 
H. C. G. Moura, Bishop of Durham. 
St. Beatenberg. 








BOOKS. 


—<——_ 


DALHOUSIE.* 


THE career of a great administrator must of necessity be full 
of disputed questions, which the exigencies of his position 
forbid him to clear up by the easy method of personal ex- 
planation. He is dependent upon posterity for his justifica- 
tion, and that justification can only come when the echoes of 
old controversy have died away, and the events of his life can 
be viewed from the sober standpoint of history. The work of 
the man who ranks with Hastings and Wellesley as one of the 
makers of our Indian Empire stands in peculiar need, not of 








* The Lije of the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T. By Sir William Lee- Warner, 


K.C.SI. 2vols. London: Macmillan and Co. ([26s, net.) : 
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apology—apology and Dalhousie can never be associated—but 
of sympathetic’ and well-informed exposition. He was a 
reformer, and at the cost of his own health created a new 
country; he had barely left it when the edifice he had built 
seemed to crumble in the fires of the Mutiny; and when the 
ordinary man, arguing post hoc ergo propter hoc, put the blame 
of the débdcle on his reforms, he maintained during the last 
painful months of his life a proud and tragic silence. His 
work has been vindicated long ago, but we welcome anything 
which casts new light on so remarkable a career. Sir William 
Lee-Warner has had access to the whole mass of the papers, 
including the most interesting private letters between the 
Viceroy and the Directors and Cabinet in England, as well as 
the correspondence with colleagues like the Lawrences, Napier, 
and Gough. On the whole, the book is a real contribution to 
recent history and a worthy memorial to a great memory. 
It is not without faults both of style and substance. The 
writing frequently tends to be careless; the arrangement 
is often imperfect, and the habit of indulging in sketches of 
Dalhousie’s character at odd places in the narrative weakens 
the general impression made on the reader. Sir William Lee- 
Warner has also, we think, adopted a tone of apologetic 
fervour which is a little unfortunate. On many points no 
defence is needed, and others are defended with a vehemence 
which is sometimes extravagant. Much may be pardoned to 
a biographer’s enthusiasm, but in the case of so strong and 
self-contained a character as Lord Dalhousie a more dignified 
form of eulogy is demanded. In the portrait the light is so 
strong and the shading so slight that we forget the man in the 
paragon. This is the one fault we have to find with the 
author; and it is more than balanced by the merits which the 
book owes to his industry and experience. 


The career of Dalhousie is one to which recent history. 
can provide few parallels. Educated at Harrow and 
Christ Church, he showed early a devotion to politics and 
a strenuousness of character which marked him out among 
other young men of his class. He stood for Edinburgh and 
failed, and ultimately entered Parliament as Member for Hust 
Lothian in 1837. Some years of comparative inactivity fol- 
lowed. He interested himself in Scottish Church affairs, and 
opposed Dr. Chalmers on the question which led to the Dis- 
ruption ; but ordinary political life did not greatly interest 
him, and the comparative narrowness of his fortune made it 
difficult for him to join in the game on equal terms. In 18495, 
after his father’s death, he entered Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet 
as President of the Board of Trade, and in the work of his 
Department realised that his true bent was toward an adminis- 
trative rather than a Parliamentary career. One of the chief 
events of these years was the warm friendship which he formed 
with the Duke of Wellington, a friendship which was of great 
assistance to him in after life. He had been considered for 
the Governor-Generalship of India on Lord Ellenborough’s 
resignation, and in 1847, when Lord Hardinge retired, he 
was offered and accepted the greatest administrative post 
under the British crown. For the remaining ten years 
of his life he never knew leisure, and scarcely knew health ; 
his home was broken up by his wife’s death; he was the 
subject of abuse and misunderstanding in India and at 
home beyond what falls to the ordinary lot of a Pro- 
consul. It is impossible even to summarise the incidents of 
those years, but we would recommend all who desire to know 
the maximum of human capacity to study Sir William Lee- 
‘Warner's narrative. In those days the Governor-General had 
also to do the work of Governor of Bengal, unassisted by any 
Lieutenant-Governor. He fought two important wars, in 
Burmah and the Punjab; he added Pegu, the Punjab, 
Oudh, and several smaller territories to the British Empire; 
be was mainly responsible for the raising of the Sikh 
regiments, which a few years later were to justify themselves 
so worthily. He revised the whole internal administration of 
the country, and most of the constructive reforms on which 
modern India was built date from his day. Like all great 
administrators, he was a master of detail; but he knew when to 
interfere and when to give a free hand to a trusted servant. 
No Governor was ever more nobly served by subordinates ; but 
it is not too much to say that it was the man at the helm who 
made the work of the Lawrences possible, and it was in the 
brain of the Governor-General that policies originated. Of 
his disputes with Lord Gough and Sir Charles Napier it is 


hardly necessary to speak. In both Dalhousie was mo 
less in the right ; but it will be well to read Mr. Rait’s si 
statement of Gough’s case along with Qir William tee 
Warner's chapters. A masterful man will, as a ry} 
served without friction; but in the case of colleagues 
status is nearly on a level with his own, there must pin 
moments of sharp conflict, in which there may be vetnslies 
to be said for both protagonists. mg 
He is the chief annexationist among Viceroys; but hi 

forei li t be called aggressiv Pe 

gn policy canno called aggressive. He wished to 
have an understanding with his neighbours, a desire which 
brought about the treaties with Afghanistan and Beluchistan; 
but he had no desire to extend the responsibilities of the 
Indian Government unless driven by sheer necessity, The 
annexation of native territories after failure of legitimate 
heirs was justified by the whole tenor of the contract which 
Wellesley made with the feudatory States. Oudh was a more 
difficult problem. Morally its annexation was authorised by 
the scandalous misgovernment of its rulers, and no one can 
say that they had not ample warnings of their fate. It ig 
indubitable that the act was one of the causes of the Mutiny; 
but it must not be forgotten that the method of the annexa. 
tion was not that which Dalhousie desired, but was dictated 
to him by the Board in England; and that, since it took place 
on the eve of his departure, it was left to a successor, who did 
not fully comprehend the situation, to enforce the details, 
Some of Lord Canning’s acts, done in all good faith, were un. 
doubtedly breaches of the terms which his predecessor had 
arranged. But it is on his internal administration that we 
must rest the chief claim of Dalhousie to statesmanship, No 
Governor understood better the value of reproductive expen- 
diture. He attracted private capital to India by his judicious 
railway contracts, and the modern system of roads, telegraphs, 
canals, and of public works generally, owed its inception to 
him. He abolished the Board system, which had been much 
abused, and put a single authority at the head of every public 
Department. With the assistance of Sir Charles Wood he 
laid the foundations of a great educational scheme, and he 
waged successful war upon such customs as suttee and in- 
fanticide. He led the way, too, in developing the material 
resources of the land, and the present Forest Department is 
due to him, as well as much of the later activity in mining 
and tea-planting. Finally, he effected important constitu. 
tional changes, altered the whole conditions of admission into 
the Civil Service, created the Legislative Council, and raised 
Bengal into a separate province, detached from. the direct 
control of the Governor-General. Bringing a fresh mind to 
Army reform, he amended the military side of the Govern- 
ment and reformed the status of the European troops in the 
country. To the disregard of his urgent appeal for the 
strengthening of the English regiments in India the early 
catastrophes of the Mutiny were largely due. 


He departed leaving behind him a great edifice of govern- 
ment, and in a year the Mutiny seemed to have destroyed it. 
But its foundations had not been built on the sand, and when 
the smoke cleared away men saw that it was scarcely touched. 
No part of Sir William Lee-Warner’s book is better than the 
chapter in which he analyses the cause of the great upheaval 
and its relation to Dalhousie. His government was the 
beginning of a new India, and the Mutiny was the fire struck 
from its conflict with the old. If in a sense his reforms were 
the cause of it, they were also its cure. The consolidation of 
the land by means of railways, roads, and telegraphs, as well 
as the firm grasp which his viceroys had on the Punjab, 
enabled us in a short time to stamp out the embers of dis- 
affection; and no higher proof can be given of the wisdom 
of his policy than the fact that after it was all over no 
change was contemplated; the wounds of the Mutiny 
were healed on the Dalhousie tradition. When we tum 
from his work to his character and private life we 
find the same singleness and purity of purpose. He 
died in his forty-ninth year, having sacrificed health, home, 
friends, the common pleasure of life, for the State. When 
his wife died he begged his secretaries to feed him with 
papers, finding in his work the only anodyne for his 
sorrow. Pursued by terrible congenital ill-health, his energy 
and courage never for a moment faltered, and he contrived to 
wring out of the twenty-four hours of the day a quantity of 





work which few have equalled. In disposition the pride of a 
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RE tempered with a wide toleration and a con- 
‘tant kindliness. He never forgot that he was a Scottish 
and he exacted his due from inferior and superior 

oa It required no common force of character to dictate 
Cabinet at home, and to men like Henry and John 
Dae Gough and Napier. But while he was sensi- 
” in this sense, he never showed the intolerance of 
Tins and the feverish haste to justify themselves which 
° e administrators have displayed. After his return he 
- to enter into controversy with the Press, and he 
forbade his friends to do it for him. He kept rigidly aloof 
from party politics, “ he spoke rarely in public, and set to his 
subordinates an example of dignified reserve.” He has been 
gocused, curiously enough, of lack of imagination; but he had 
sofficient to forecast truly the permanent needs of the 
country, and the spiritual fire which burned in him pro- 
foundly impressed the native population whom he governed. 
His work may be best summed up in the words of his 
biographer as a “ bringing into harmony of the works of his 
t predecessors, Warren Hastings and Wellesley,” the con- 
golidation of the policies of the past into the stable tradition 
ghich dominates modern India. As for his character, there 
isa sentence in one of his note-books which casts much light 
apon the mingled pride and spiritual force of the man. “To 
fear God,” he wrote, “and to have no other fear, is a maxim 
of religion, but the truth of it and the wisdom of it are proved 


day by day in politics.” 





THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
In the hierarchy of literature there are some deities whose 
altars are eternal, and whose worship is spread throughout all 
the nations of the earth. The greatest of these is Shakespeare. 
His fame needs no prophet, for it is “fixed and obvious as the 
sun in heaven”; our incense and our offerings are nothing 
more than the superfluous ornaments of his power; as Mr. 
Swinburne says, “he exults not to be worshipped, but to be.” 
Yet to praise him is a pleasant work of supererogation, and Mr. 
Hughes's collection, whose aim is to provide “a chronological 
sequence of the best pieces in verse and prose which the best 
writers in successive periods have written in praise of Shake- 
speare,” is welcome on this account. The volume is, indeed, 
far better calculated to amuse than to instruct, in spite of 
some pretensions to scientific value, and a preface by Mr. 
Sidney Lee. At least one-half of the extracts are drawn from 
nineteenth-century writers, though the ostensible aim of Mr. 
Hughes is to show how fully Shakespeare’s eminence was recog- 
nised, not by Mr. Dowden or Mr. Massey, but by Shakespeare's 
own contemporaries and successors. This task, however, has 
been performed once and for all by Dr. Ingleby’s valuable work, 
Shakespeare's Centurie of Prayse, which, revised and enlarged by 
Miss Toulmin Smith and Dr. Furnivall, completely exhausts the 
subject of seventeenth-century Shakespearian criticism. The 
forty octavo pages allotted by Mr. Hughes to the period which 
opens with the ingenuous flattery of Francis Meres, and closes 
with Sir Charles Sedley’s polished approbation, make a scanty 
show beside the nine hundred quarto pages of Dr. Furnivall ; 
though even Mr. Hughes's limited selection is enough to 
dispel for ever the common fallacy that Shakespeare lived 
and died unhonoured. Nothing puts this error in a clearer 
light than the fact that of all the noble eulogies in this 
volume none is nobler, none more beautiful and more true, 
through the mingled force of admiration and of love, than the 
lines pretixed by Ben Jonson to the First Folio. Why Mr. 
Hughes has seen fit to omit from his collection the well-known 
passage in the Discoveries it is difficult to understand. It 
forms a fitting counterpart in prose to the verses in the Folio, 
and it sums up in a few intimate lines what could find no 
place in a public and formal encomium,—Jonson’s one criti- 
cism of Shakespeare’s work. “I remember the players have 
often mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare that in his 
writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a line. 
My answer hath been, ‘ Would he had blotted a thousand.’” 
Such was Jonson’s criticism, and it contains the essence of all 
the strictures of the classicists of later times, of Dryden, of 
Pope, and of the whole mass of eighteenth-century writers. 
That it is impossible to be an artist without taking pains is 
still the first article of belief among followers of Flaubert 
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and of Stevenson. It is this proposition’ which is, in fact, 
the fundamental fallacy of the classical doctrine. “If only 
Shakespeare had taken as much trouble as Pope,” exclaim 
the apostles of that doctrine, “ would not his. writings have 
reached complete perfection?” But it is legitimate to 
exclaim in reply : “ How much the world would have been the 
gainer, if only Pope had taken as little trouble as Shake- 
speare! How many brilliant sallies have we lost, how many 
unstudied beauties have been obliterated, how many rugged 
splendours have been refined away for ever!” The truth is 
that the genius of an artist shows itself as much in what he 
does not do as in what he does; every step in the mysterious 
process of artistic production is guided by an inspiration 
which it is impossible to control; and Pope, no less than 
Shakespeare, “ grew immortal in his own despite.” Nor is 
the question one of quality alone; even were it shown that 
the value of a work of art always increases in proportion to 
the labour bestowed upon if, it would still be necessary to 
consider whether this enhancement of quality is not counter- 
balanced by the diminution of quantity which it necessarily 
involves. Had Shakespeare “blotted” his lines as carefully 
as Ben Jonson wished, who knows how many precious months 
might have been absorbed in the process? And who would 
be willing to purchase a whole multitude of formal perfections, 
such as, let us say, the adjustment of the time-system in 
Othello, by the sacrifice of the character of Caliban or the 
songs of Ariel ? 


The value of Mr. Hughes’s collection would have been 
greatly increased if his scheme had allowed him to go some- 
what further afield in his choice of extracts. He has included 
in his anthology some careful sneers by Hume; but if there 
is room for these in a volume dedicated to Shakespeare’s 
praise, there seems to be no reason for having excluded 
from it every other example of orthodox eighteenth-century 
fault-finding. Nor can we help regretting the absence of a 
judicious selection from Continental critics, which might 
well have taken the place of a great number of the colourless 
and undiscriminating remarks culled from modern English 
and American writers that fill the end of the book. We 
hardly wish to be informed that “Shakespeare illustrates 
every phase and variety of humour”; or that “ he is ennobling 
as well as instructive”; or to be asked: “Than Shakespeare 
and Petrarch pray who are more living?’ Surely such pitiful 
flowers of literary small-talk might have been left to blush 
unseen. 


That men of letters have never failed to recognise the 
genius of Shakespeare is, after all, a fact which is not sur- 
prising; it is only natural that fellow-workers should not be 
backward in giving the honour which is due to the master of 
their craft. But Shakespeare’s genuine popularity, outside, 
so to speak, of his own profession, is a singular instance of 
his extraordinary power. He is, indeed, one of the very few 
artists of transcendent eminence whose work appeals to 
popular taste. Proof of this is not, of course, to be found in 
the present volume of literary extracts, but lies buried with 
the play-bills of thirty generations, and the obscure applause 
of unnumbered galleries and pits. Whether such capacity for 
moving the multitude is in itself evidence of some unique and 
admirable quality of greatness remains a doubtful question; 
for if mere popularity is to be taken as the test of genius, the 
lowest comic opera must be reckoned superior to Hamlet. 
It seems clear, at any rate, that many of Shakespeare’s most 
successful plays do owe their success to precisely those 
elements in their composition which they share with the most 
ephemeral trumpery of the hour. Strip Othello of its poetry 
and its psychology—of everything, in fact, whose appre- 
ciation demands education and refinement—and there still 
remains for the fascination of the vulgar a first-class 
melodrama of the most approved Adelphi pattern. There 
can be little doubt that Shakespeare deliberately adopted 
this method of making sure of his audience; that this 
is the explanation of his constant use of old familiar 
themes which had already stood the test of time in plays, 
in stories, or in ballads before he laid his hands on them. 
It is impossible not to think that sometimes he over- 
stepped the mark; Zhe Merchant of Venice, for instance, is 
made up of the materials furnished by a couple of utterly 
childish fairy-stories eked out by an incredible disguise. In 
his greatest dramas, however, though the action is still 
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almost always simple, it is simple not from childishness but 
from elemental force. The situations upon which Lear and 
Hamlet and Othello and Macbeth are founded are situations 
which are clear and plain to all humanity. They do not 
depend, like the situation in the Antigone, upon the con- 
ditions imposed by a particular superstition existing at a 
particular time and place; nor, like that in The Duchess 
of Malfi, upon the twistings and turnings of a morbid intel- 
lectual state; nor, like that in Phédre, upon the elaborate 
convention of a highly civilised society. They take for 
granted nothing but the most fundamental feelings of 
mankind. Hottentots—if Hottentots recognise the ties of 
the family and the law of murder—could understand them 
as readily as Shakespeare himself. 

Such are the foundations upon which the poet has built 
those dazzling and elaborate superstructures of imaginative 
psychology which soar upwards to the highest pinnacle of 
dramatic art. The contrast is complete between the sim- 
plicity of his situations and the subtilty of his characters. 
Who could have guessed that the puerilities of The Merchant 
of Venice would be the setting for that marvellous study of 
complex passions, guided by obscure and awful forces, which is 
embodied for us in the presentment of Shylock ? The method 
is repeated in nearly all his greatest works, until in King Lear 
we have his most elemental situation reflected to us in a 
thousand complications from the agonies of his profoundest 
mind. Yet itis clear that these sublime spiritual creations 
are little more than “caviare to the general”; for Antony 
and Cleopatra, in spite of the unsurpassed wealth of its 
characterisation, has never been a popular play. The reason 
is not far to seek; the very essence of the situation lies in the 
vast involutions of the action, which create an impression of 
brilliant and universal complexity almost too amazing to 
follow. There is really nothing amid all this bewildering 
exuberance which can satisfy the craving of “the man in the 
street” for something which he can easily understand, and he 
has quietly relegated to an obscure corner of his Pantheon 
the play which ranks among the half-dozen most stupendous 
achievements of Shakespeare’s genius. 

But if “ the man in the street” instinctively avoids what he 
cannot understand, the poet or the critic is as instinctively 
attracted by it; and the mystery which, in spite of all our 
efforts, still hangs about so many of Shakespeare’s characters 
is, perhaps, what brings us back to him more often even than 
the magic of his verse or the profundity of his thought. Such 
beings as Falstaff and Iago, as Hamlet and Cleopatra, are 
indeed perpetual problems upon which our deepest emotions 
and our subtlest intellects seem to spend themselves in vain:— 

“ We ask and ask; thou smilest and art still, 

Out-topping Knowledge.” 
Nor does the inexplicable something which baffles us in thése 
characters detract from their reality; it is rather the final 
touch which projects them into life. By a process of which 
Shakespeare alone seems to be the master, he is able to pre- 
sent to us minds whose very contradictions convince us. of 
their truth, so that they come to us, these persons of his 
imagination, with the vividness of the persons of real life, but 
heightened and beautified by all the resources of a marvel- 
lous art. 

It is hard to refrain from speaking of Shakespeare, but it 
is, after all, a fruitless occupation. Most critics are like the 
guides in galleries and museums who point out the surround- 
ing beauties and deliver their little scraps of information in 
the best manner at their command. But a critic of Shake- 
speare is a far more impertinent person, for he is like some 
one who actually attempts to show off, with appropriate 
speeches and gestures, the wonders of Nature itself. Baedeker 
is out of place on the Alps, though he is too often found 
there; and Mr. Hughes’s volume has something of the same 
depressing effect. Perhaps Browning’s words carry a truer 
message to this generation than any of his brother-poets’ :— 

“ Shakespeare! To such name’s sounding, what succeeds 
Fitly as a silence ?” 





OLD WEST SURREY.* 
THE portion of that highly favoured county which forms the 
subject of Miss Jekyll’s latest book lies in the angle between 
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Hampshire and Sussex. Godalming is the chief town, 
the boundary to the north is the Hog’s Back. To the pa 
merges through the Weald into Sussex. Miss Jekyll - 
lived there almost continuously since she was a very y 
child. It was a wild and almost undiscovered country then, 
Now she deplores its destruction and disfigurement, Rail. 
ways, motors, buildings and iron fencing, and ali kinds " 
competition have invaded this quiet corner. But the 
is still much unspoilt, though man does his best, * 
is not more than forty miles from London, ang yeh, 
there are many thousand acres of wild country where 
one can walk for hours off the beaten track and. 
hardly meet a soul. Coal has mercifully not been dis. 
covered in Surrey. The old cottages are as Picturesque. ag 
any in England. There are still old men to be seen with top. 
hats and smock-frocks. Shepherds carry crooks and women, 
wear sun-bonnets. Miss Jekyll can even remember one old 
man whose Sunday dress was knee-breeches, and another 
who wore a pigtail. This was in the “ fifties.” Now, unfor. 
tunately, countryfolk mostly strive to be fashionable. Migs 
Jekyll describes a wedding-party of the labouring class, The 
bride had a veil and orange-blossoms, a shower-bouquet and 
pages! The bridegroom wore a cheap, shoddy suit, and had 
a billycock-hat pushed back from his poor, anxious, excited 
face that glistened with sweat. In his buttonhole was a large 
bouquet, and on his hands were white cotton gloves! 


The feature of Miss Jekyll’s book is the great collection of 
photographs that she has made: of farms and cottages, 
furniture and old tools, cottage ornaments and the old 
cottagers themselves. They are excellent photographs, and 
as charming as photographs reproduced on highly glazed paper 
can be. We do not suppose, were it not for these illustra. 
tions, that the book itself would ever have been written; for 
some of the chapters contain very little beyond comments and 
explanations concerning the pictures. An unkind critic might, 
however, make fun of a few of the illustrations, which, as we 
have said, are a feature of the book: the copper warming-pan, 
the hay-rakes, the wicker bird-cage, the horn mugs, the iron 
skewers, the butter-prints, and the knife-tray, which can be seen 
anywhere at the present day, hardly deserve to be photographed, 
Even those of us who do not use red cotton handkerchiefs 
have probably seen them. But we must not.be hard on 
Miss Jekyll; only we cannot help thinking ‘that if she 
had taken as much trouble over the text as‘ she has over 
the best of the illustrations she might have produced a 
better book. 


The earlier chapters deal with the old cottages and farms 
and some of the changes which have taken place in country life 
during the last fifty years. We pass to old furniture, cottage 
ornaments, crockery, table-ware, and various articles found in 
cottages. These are illustrated with photographs of old 
objects which Miss Jekyll has secured at country sales. 
Many things which were in daily use have passed into the 
hands of dealers, and are now sold as curious antiquities. 
The rural industries of West Surrey are not many beyond 
farming and wood-cutting. There is plenty of copse-wood, 
and the cutting of this, which is done by piecework, gives 
employment to many. In the woodlands there also go on 
the industries of hurdle-making and hoop-making,—the hoops 
are used for barrels, and the longest ones go to the Tropics 
for sugar hogsheads. Heath-cutting, too, for which a special 
tool is used, still goes on, and so does the making of heather 
and birch brooms. The broom-squarers, or “ broom-squires,” 
have always been noted in Surrey as rough folk. We 
find no mention of charcoal-burning, though the charcoal- 
burners of the Hurtwood cannot be unknown to Miss Jekyll. 
Bricklaying, cider-making (though Surrey is not a cider 
country), lime-burning, thatching (now only used for ricks in 
Surrey), and mole-catching are dealt with in turn. Perhaps 
Miss Jekyll remembers the old man at Westcott whose sign 
over his door described him as “ Thatcher and Mole-catcher.” 
Few things have altered rural life more than the introduction 
of lucifer matches and cheap mineral oil; anda whole chapter 
is devoted to rushlights and rushlight holders. Have our 
readers ever noticed shallow grooves burnt along the edges 
of old furniture? These come from laying the rushlights 
on the edge of the table or chest of drawers and letting them 
burn until they went out. Those were the days when every 
cottage had its tinder-box. Lucifer matches seem to have 
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shed Surrey cottages about 1839. They were called 
J sad wir’ sold by the gross. 

Some of the best reading will be found in the three 
chapters on the old countryfolk, their ways, their speech, 
and their clothing. Those whose knowledge of Surrey is 
gonfined to the Portsmouth road as seen from a bicycle 

, motor-car can have little idea how primitive is the 

pal life in the remoter valleys and the isolated cottages. 
There will be found old folks who have never been to 
London, who are “no scholars” and full of incredible 
guperstitions, who have stories to tell of smuggling days, 
and who are still firm believers in witchcraft. The world 
has moved, and they have not moved with it. The present 
writer well remembers an old man from Peaslake who was 
taken to the poll at the 1892 Election protesting that he 
was not going to vote for Sir Robert Peel. Miss Jekyll has 
met with some who have never been ten miles away from their 
pirthplace, and yet are unequalled for simple wisdom and 
shrewdness. They use the old dialect. The old verb “to 
abide” is still in their mouths. “ Bide still, child!” 
or, “I'll bide at home till the rain gives over.” The car- 
penter says of a post, “ Rear it up,” or “Saw it asunder.” 
In summer flies “terrify” horses. To remember is 
still “to mind,—*I mind the time when it happened.” 
To “scandalise” is to use abusive language to a person. An 
old husband or wife dies, and the survivor always says: “I’ve 
lost my best friend.” When they married they said: “I’ve 
got a good partner.” The wryneck, according to Miss 
Jekyll, is “ the rining-bird.” We have heard the name used 
of the willow-wren. It means the bird which comes when the 
oak-bark or “rine” is stripped. “To store” means to value. 
“TJ stores that, same as I does everything as was her’n,” said 
a woman of a basin that belonged to her mother. “ Any- 
when” is a convenient companion to “anywhere”; and 
“somewhen ” and “ofttimes” we have heard used in Surrey. 
“Do I dare?” means “ Have I leave?” Thus: “ Mother, do I 
dare go to bed?” This bit of conversation, among many 
amusing remarks which Miss Jekyll has noted, is very like 
the Surrey rustic. Two labourers stood at the edge of a field 
above a hollow lane where two carts passed with difficulty. 
Said one: “Lane’s ther’ narrer.” Said the other: “Yus”; 
then, after a long pause, adding this profound remark: “It 
ain’t wide enough.” The custom of making “rough music” 
—beating pots and pans—outside a man’s house as an ex- 
pression of public ill-feeling, which Miss Jekyll remembers in 
her young days, is by no means extinct. It is but a few 
years since the parson of a Surrey parish which shall be 
nameless was visited with “rough music.” We would that 
space allowed us to transcribe much that Miss Jekyll has col- 
lected about old customs, such as the annual fight on Whit- 
Monday between the “ Kaffirs” of Ewhurst (no doubt 
Cavaliers) and Roundheads of Rudgwick. We pass on to the 
chapter on smuggling. The county of Surrey lay on the 
smugglers’ way when goods were landed, as many were, on the 
Sussex coast. The high-lying lands are still scored with the 
remains of old pack-horse tracks, well known to the smugglers, 
who travelled at night, keeping to the least frequented ways. 
The gangs would hide in the woods, and steal out to the villages 
and towns to sell brandy, silk, or lace to the innkeepers or 
private people. Many squires and yeomen were friendly with 
the smugglers, and kegs of brandy were often left on the 
doorstep at Barhatch Farm, near Cranleigh. In Cranleigh 
Churchyard there was a regular hiding-place for barrels 
inside a tomb. The inn on Ewhurst Hill has to this day 
a false roof for hiding smuggled goods. An old shepherd 
on the Downs. used to remember the smugglers bringing 
their pack-loads up Combe Bottom at Shere. They came 
from Shoreham, riding into the sea and loading the horses 
straight from the boats. They would reach the Hurtwood 
the same night, getting up by Jelley’s Hollow or Horseblock 
Hollow, having ridden right across Sussex, at least twenty-five 
or thirty miles. As late as 1891 there was an old man living 
who had himself been transported for smuggling. 


It will be seen that there is much pleasant, interesting 
matter in the book, and it seems ungracious to end by saying 
that the reader will lay it down with a profound sigh of relief. 
But an octavo volume of some three hundred pages, which 
Weighs on the spring-balance over three pounds avoirdupois, 
ts too heavy to read with comfort except sitting at a table. 





MR. GOSSE’S “ JEREMY TAYLOR.’* 

Mr. Gossz undertook a difficult, and perhaps, on the whole, 
an ungrateful, task when he decided to write for this useful 
series a Life and appreciation of the great Jeremy Taylor. 
The Shakespeare of English prose and of English theology, as 
he has been indifferently called—“the more than Chrysostom 
of England,” as Willmott, his best biographer, finely calls 
him—is to the general reader both a great and an in- 
determinate figure alike in literature and theology. To 
others than the elect his greatness is taken rather as 
a matter of faith than of experience. His extraordinary 
fecundity and astounding erudition stand as a barrier between 
him and an educated public who still admire “the incom- 
parable Mr. Hooker,” and are never weary of the inimitable 
Sir Thomas Browne. Taylor belongs to a different, and 
perhaps a greater, department of literature, but his life and 
works are so indissolubly associated with the spiritual and 
political struggles of the Commonwealth and the Restoration 
that it is a work of very great difficulty to portray the man of 
letters unobscured by the mist and turmoil of his time. 

Mr. Gosse in this appreciative and informing study—a 
study distinguished by the delicate quietude of its prose and 
by sound critical force—has in a great measure solved the 
difficulty. Indeed, the fact that Mr. Gosse is not a theologian 
has enhanced the value of the work, and has enabled him to 
detach Taylor from the miserable controversies of his age. 
There is, however, some loss in the detachment, for the man 
of letters, from the point of view of history, is perhaps less 
important than Taylor the controversialist, or even Taylor the 
theologian. A Laudian like Mr. W. H. Hutton could have 
developed these aspects of Jeremy Taylor in a way that was 
not open to a purely literary historian. 

From whatever stock Jeremy Taylor sprang, and it may have 
been both noble and distinguished, we may be content to 
believe that he belonged to “a respectable Cambridge family 
of the lower middle class.” His father Nathaniel was a barber 
in the University town, where Jeremy was christened ‘on 
August 15th, 1613. He was probably born in the same year. 
At the age of six he was sent to the newly founded Perse 
school, and thence, already a prodigy of scholarship, to Gon- 
ville and Caius College in 1626. His University career ful- 
filled the promise of a boyhood and adolescence entirely spent 
in the somewhat depressing shadow of the tree of knowledge. 
He probably knew nothing of the lights of his own time,—~ 
Milton, Herbert, Fuller, Crashaw, and Henry More. He 
was brought by a seeming accident at the end of 1634 into 
touch with the outer world. He was asked to preach as a sub- 
stitute at St. Paul’s, London, and the result was an instant 
reputation for almost supernatural learning and eloquence, and 
—the friendship of Laud, with whose policy he was at one by 
training, and perhaps by conviction. The Archbishop within 
a year had settled Taylor at Oxford as a Fellow of All Souls, 
where the companionship and influence of Davenport (the 
Father Sancta Clara whom Lord Acton revered), Chilling- 
worth, and Sheldon inspired him with the casuistry of the 
schools and the Erastian tendencies of the time. In 1638 Laud 
made Taylor vicar of Uppingham, where he had four years’ 
experience of parochial life and the conduct of souls: On 
May 27th 1639, he married Phebe Langsdale, the “ dear wife” 
whose death in 1651 inspired the deathless Holy Dying. 

The fall of Laud in 1641 and the outbreak of the Civil War 
a year later wrought many changes in the life of this would-be 
physician of souls. He left Uppingham to cast in his fortunes 
as an unpaid chaplain with the King’s, and in the Court 
circle he found a new patron in Sir Christopher Hatton. The 
fortunes of Taylor and Charles drifted apart towards the end 
of 1644, when the former was captured by the Parliamentary 
forces in South Wales. It is probable that he was released 
through the influence of Lord Carbery, to whose seat, Golden 
Grove, the great scholar and preacher retired and lived, as 
chaplain, in happy obscurity for many years. It was here 
that he began in earnest the pursuit of letters. 

There is certainly a Providence that shapes the ends of men 
of letters. The storms of the great Revolution had by a 
special intervention deprived the scholar of his books, and 
therefore compelled him to rely on his own powers, and made 
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him “a free writer and a great master of English.” His first 
work produced at Golden Grove was An Apology for Liturgy: 
dedicated with characteristic courage “to his most sacred 
Majesty.” This was followed in June, 1647, by the inspiring 
Liberty of Prophesying,—a noble work full of sound liberal 
thought that foreshadowed an “inclusive” and inspired 
Church of England which “is not a chimera, or a shadow, but 
a company of men believing in Jesus Christ.” Such large- 
ness of view was destined to disappear under the stress of later 
and bitter years. In 1649 appeared The Great Exemplar, 
originally inspired as far back as 1642, but a work that 
probably includes the substance and some of the text of his 
lost early sermons. The writer in this work deliberately dis- 
cards the robe of learning, and appeals, through the life of 
Christ, to the hearts of his readers. This “sequence of 
pearls ” was followed in 1650, after the death of the King, 
by the well-known Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, a book 
which, despite its fame and its devotional value, “ cannot 
be regarded as one of its author's principal contributions to 
literature.” A greater work by far is the Holy Dying, written 
as the result of the emotions produced by the deaths of Lady 
Carbery and Mrs. Taylor. The influence of Browne, of 
Norwich, upon this book is certainly very noticeable, as 
noticeable as the influence of Taylor upon Ruskin. Between 
this publication of 1651 and that of the wonderful sermons of 
1653 (some of which—the Twenty-eight Sermons Preached at 
Golden Grove—had also been first issued in 1651) is a gap 
which Mr. Gosse for some reason has not thought fit to fill. 
Yet Taylor produced in 1652 a brief but very remarkable 
work,—A Discourse of Baptism, its Institution and Efficacy 
upon All Believers, published, as usual, by “ R. Royston at the 
Angel in Ivy Lane.” The preface contains an interesting, if 
unhappy, autobiographical touch that this detailed biography 
should have recorded, especially as from 1651-54 “what we 
know of Taylor is almost exclusively confined to a record of 
his publications.” In this preface Taylor tells us that he “7s 
thrust into a Retirement in Wales.” The book is learned in the 
extreme, and shows that Taylor at this time must have had 
access to a good patristic library. 

The second part of the sermons published in 1653 Mr. Gosse 
regards as, “from the purely literary point of view,” Taylor’s 
most important work. In these twenty-five sermons all “ diffi- 
dence” is gone, and in places the preacher “touches the very 
highest level of human oratory,” and in the series “sounds 
the whole diapason of majestic eloquence.” These sermons, 
in Mr. Gosse’s opinion, prove that in Jeremy Taylor “a phase 
of the pure Renaissance reaches its highest point.” 

The years 1654-58 were destined to be “ years of affliction.” 
From 1654 he was frequently passing between Wales and 
London on literary business, and it was at this time that he 
met John Evelyn, who in 1653 had settled at Sayes Court. 
On the way to Wales he was arrested, probably for debt, and 
imprisoned in Chepstow Castle. The publication of Unum 
Necessarium in October, 1655, aroused by its dedication to 
Duppa and Warner a host of enemies. Other griefs 
crowded upon the preacher. In July, 1656, while Taylor 
was in prison, he lost his dearly loved youngest son. On 
his release from prison in November, 1656, he went to 
reside at Man-dinam, at the house of the lady who 
eventually became his second wife. Here in the following 
year two more sons died of small-pox. Only one son 
was left, and he was destined to die before his father. 
Certainly the last years of the Commonwealth were full of 
pain and grief to this wanderer. In 1657 Taylor returned to 
London to minister to a private congregation of loyalists, and 
he was guaranteed, through the influence of Evelyn, a sufficient 
income. From this time matters improved. His acquaintance- 
ship with Mrs. Katharine Philips—Orinda—led to his exquisite 
work, the Discourse of Friendship. In the same year the 
Works were collected, and the mighty Ductor Dubitantium 
made progress. 

The remaining ten years were spent in Ireland, whither 
Taylor went in 1658 as chaplain to Lord Conway. Space 
will not let us trace this last phase in any detail. He suffered 
persecution in 1659, and he was sent in custody to Dublin. 
In 1660 the Ductor appeared, and though it is no longer a 
ruler of conscience or a solver of doubts, it has, in respect to 
the oases in its desert, to receive respectful treatment at the 


if interminable prose. We cannot speak h - 
that “ place of torment,” the bishopric of Does o reploe ” 
crawling with “Scotch spiders.” The cruelty with which h, 
was treated seems to have turned the author of The Lite he 
Prophesying into an Erastian prelate. Yet neither hi f 
nor his Christianity left him, for his funeral sermon (1663 ~ 
Archbishop Bramhall is a masterpiece, and he pe ~ 
August 13th, 1667, of a fever contracted in visiting the bes 
Jeremy Taylor was at his death comparatively young = 
literary men of equal years—none, perhaps, except Shakes 
—have produced so much and of equal quality. He ig Pee 
among the lonely ones of literature. ™ 
A word must be added as to an interesting poi ; 
Mr. Gosse. He seems to think that Lady Wop token Ms 
authority for the statement that Taylor’s second wife was : 
daughter of King Charles I.) was not only an « egresions” 
writer of “apocryphal” reminiscences, but was probably no 
relation of the Bishop. The facts, however, appear to be ag 
follows. Joanna, a daughter by the Bishop’s second marria, 
married Edward Harrison, of Morely, in the county of Antrim, 
Their daughter Mary married Sir Cecil Wray, of Glentworth, 
who died in 1736 without issue. This Mary is the Lady Wray 
in question. She probably knew her grandmother, and her 
evidence can scarcely be dismissed with scorn. There js 
however, some confusion as to Lady Wray’s personality, for 
another account states that Edward Harrison was her first 
husband, and not her father, and that her daughter by this 
first marriage married in 1736 Sir Christopher Hales, of 
Coventry. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Or the topical articles in the Nineteenth Century, none ig 
better worth attentive perusal than that of Sir Harry Johnston 
on “The White Man’s Place in Africa.” The gist of his 
argument is to be found in the following important para- 
graphs :— 


“If Europe would make up its mind to demand no larger share, 
but agree that the remainder of African territories should be 
allotted almost entirely to the ownership of the Negroes and 
Negroids who now inhabit them (with, perhaps, some degree of 
Indian colonisation in those waste lands of East Africa which have 
a climate unhealthy to Europeans), and if, indeed, some idea of the 
scope of this partition could be brought home to the indigenons 
races, then I think that we might run less risk of piling up the 
elements for an awful war between black and white...... 
If the white man is to arrogate to himself all the soil which he 
possesses in South Africa, and even to aspire here and there to 
extend his holding—if, in short, he wishes to strive for the ideal 
of a ‘white’ South Africa—he must face difficulties, and be pre- 
pared to do his own manual and unskilled labour as well as to 
occupy every other grade in the social hierarchy. It is by no 
means certain that men of British, Dutch, and German descent 
will consent to the policy which is being attempted in Australia, 
and which is largely the policy of North Africa. Eager as many 
of us are to implant unskilled British labour, for instance, in the 
South African colonies, this policy is frustrated at the present 
time not only by the failure of the Government to secure cheap 
conditions of life for the white man, but by the unwillingness of 
the European to work as a navvy or an agricultural labourer. 
Much disagreeable manual labour can, no doubt, be accomplished 
by perfected machinery; but if there is still a gap in the social 
hive that the white man is too proud or too enervated to fill, then 
we fall back into an inevitable black, white, and yellow system for 
South Africa; while over the western and central parts of the 
continent the black man must eventually monopolise the soil, 
commerce, and industries, with the white man as a long-lingering 
instructor.” 

The difficulties of the situation are clearly and temperately 
put. But is Sir Harry Johnston correct in assuming that 
Italians, for instance, would be unwilling to work in South 
Africa as navvies or agricultural labourers ?——Mr. Eltz- 
bacher’s attempt to dismiss the “yellow peril” is based on the 
belief, first, that China will neither reform herself nor allow 
others to reform or organise her; and second, that Japanese 
expansion will not extend beyond Korea. The real Asiatic peril 
for Europe, in his opinion, is to be found in Russia’s wanton 
aggression, harsh rule, and “steam-roller” policy. Mr. Eltz- 
bacher’s statement that the era of reform in China seems to 
have already given place to an era of reaction is not easy to 
reconcile with the preponderating influence exercised by 
Yuan Shi-Kai, the Viceroy of Chihli——We are glad to see 
Mr. Henry Kimber, M.P., once more urging on the Govern- 
ment the duty of fulfilling their pledges in regard to the over- 
representation of Ireland, and can only hope that he is 
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the Ministerial programme next Session. But Mr. Kimber is 
cht in insisting that this is not a party but a national 
though it involves larger alterations in Ireland than 
Amongst other drawbacks of the present system, 
Mr. Kimber does well to emphasise the personal hardship and 
‘ninstice entailed on an English M.P., and those whom he 
” ts in constituencies of thirty thousand or forty 
represen . 
thousand electors and two bundred thousand population, by 
the extra claims on his correspondence, leisure, and purse. 
As regards the natural desire to refrain from irritating the 
Irish—Mr. T. P. O'Connor has alluded to the movement as 
«sinister and villainous ”—-Mr. Kimber observes: “ Twenty 
years of Parliamentary life has proved to me that nothing 
js gained by abstaining from doing an act of necessary 
justice to the rest of the kingdom from a fear that it may 
arouse the susceptibilities of our Irish friends.”——Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett writes an interesting survey of the 
relations between England and France since Waterloo, inci- 
dentally noting that full justice was done to Wellington’s 
restraining influence on the Allies by the leading historians 
of the Restoration. While cordially applauding the com- 
prehensive arrangement that has now been arrived at, Sir 
Rowland insists that the permanent condition of an entente 
cordiale is that Britain should maintain forces, both by sea 
and land, suitable to her position. “Frenchmen have no 
wish to acquire, nor have they any interest in cultivating, 
the friendship of a feeble country.” Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s paper on “The Cobden Centenary and Modern 
Liberalism” is notable for the candour with which the 
writer admits the limitations of Cobden’s outlook, and 
emphasises the divergence of the Liberal party of to-day 
from Cobden’s ideas on the maintenance of the Empire 
and State interference for the purpose of social reform. He 
notes, very justly, that “to many Cobdenism and the free trade 
movement appear to be convertible terms. Find an error, a 
mistaken forecast, in one of Cobden’s speeches, and you detect 
a fallacy in the theory of free imports; declare yourself a 
free trader and you may be classed as a complete Cobdenite.” 
The application of a similar test to Mr. Chamberlain, up to 
the age of sixty, is infinitely more disastrous to the cause of 
Protection. Mr. Samuel’s paper may serve as a useful cor- 
rective to the acute depreciation of Mr. H. W. Wilson’s 
article on “ The Real Cobden” in the National Review. 

The editor of the National Review, faithful to his excellent 
practice of enlisting amongst his contributors leading Con- 
tinental publicists and politicians, has been fortunate in 
securing a valuable paper on the Anglo-French agreement 
from M. Doumer, the distinguished ex-Governor-General of 
Indo-China, and President of the Budget Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. Doumer is as frank as he is 
friendly. While hailing the Convention as the outward and 
visible sign and first product of the entente cordiale, he is by no 
means inclined to regard it as revolutionising the old régime, 
under which he significantly observes that the commercial 
relations between the two countries could not have been more 
satisfactory. Particularly interesting are his remarks on the 
bearing of the agreement on the European situation. France 
and England, as he observes in his concluding remarks, are 
not the only nations in the world, and though he contends 
that the policy of France for the last thirty years has been 
pre-eminently pacific— 

“France cannot permit the equilibrium of Europe to be 
troubled once again to her own detriment. England, who has 
realised how much she lost in influence, in strength, and in 
wealth by certain concessions, appears, like ourselves, to appre- 
ciate the requirements of the present moment and of the near 
future. She is ready to range herself side by side with France 
against ambitions which will imperil the independence of nations 
and compromise the peace of the world for a long time to come.” 


——Another extremely interesting paper is that by Mr. Valen- 
tine Chirol on “The Conflict of New World-Forces in the Far 
Fast.” After tracing the growth of European expansion in 
that quarter from the days of the Portuguese pioneers in the 
sixteenth century, with special reference to the projection of 
Russian land-power across Northern Asia, Mr. Chirol deals 
with the evolution of Japan as a modern State. The strength 
of Japan is, in his view, based on a sense of national unity, 
which is due in turn to unbroken racial continuity and un- 
broken continuity of rulership. To these causes, we may 
note, he attributes the difference of the national fibre of 
Japan from that of China. He strongly combats the notion 


elsewhere. 





that the Japanese are merely an imitative people, contending 
that they have always stamped their individuality on every- 
thing they received from abroad. He notes the singular fact 
that the modern transformation of Japan was effected by a 
revolution, not from below, but from above; and that while 
in its inception the motive of most of its authors was anti- 
Occidental, it ended in a general recognition of the need of 
throwing Japan entirely open to the sciences, arts, and 
industries of the West. Mr. Chirol concludes a most able 
and suggestive paper by a comparison of the resources 
of the combatants in this epoch-making struggle, show- 
ing that the disparity is more superficial than real, and 
that, apart from the advantages of base, of the sympathy of 
the native populations, and of an intensely patriotic and 
united people, the highest standard of pecuniary integrity is 
the rule in the Japanese Military and Naval Services. 
Lord Lytton contributes a brief but lucid summary of the 
case against the administration of the Chantrey Bequest. We 
are glad to learn from the concluding paragraph that it is his 
intention to move in the House of Lords for a Committee 
to inquire into the administration of the Trust. 





The Contemporary worthily maintains its repute in its 
June issue. Dr. Dillon’s long paper on “The Obstacles 
to an Anglo-Russian Convention” is chiefly remarkable 
for an elaborate review of the methods of German 
diplomacy in its endeavour to isolate Great Britain and 
embroil her with the other Powers. Besides the obstacles 
persistently thrown in the way of an _ understanding 
with Russia by Germany, Mr. Dillon notes the im- 
potence of the Russian Foreign Office, and is probably right 
in ascribing to its system of divided responsibility, with no 
representative of all Russia accessible to the foreign Am- 
bassadors, that policy of drift which led Russia into the 
present campaign. None the less, he does not despair of 
the realisation of an Anglo-Russian Convention, if only 
what he calls “ praeter-diplomatic influences” are allowed 
free play. Foremost amongst these he reckons the power, 
the goodwill, and the personal resolve of the Czar. The basis 
of such an understanding is, in his view, that both nations 
need and desire it,—Russia even more than ourselves. But 
as long as the war lasts the utmost that can be done is to 
smooth the way. Professor Lloyd Morgan contributes a 
thoughtful and interesting paper on “The Riddle of the 
Universe,” taking his stand on the ground that the riddle of 
the universe and the riddles of science are not on the same 
plane of interpretation. He freely admits that Haeckel and 
his school are justified in contending that scientific answers 
to scientific problems are trustworthy, and that the introduction 
of metaphysical considerations in the solutions of these 
problems is wholly inadmissible. But he strongly demurs to 
their further assumptions that the problem of the universe as 
a whole is a scientific problem, and that here also the intro- 
duction of metaphysical considerations is inadmissible. 
The validity of Professor Lloyd Morgan’s contention finds 
powerful support in the concluding “ Reflections” of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s autobiography.——Mr. H. W. Massing- 
ham’s pessimistic paper on “The Materialism of English 
Life” is vitiated in great measure by unconvincing illustra- 
tions. Thus, to prove that the cult of pleasure tends to widen 
the breach between the rich and the poor, he asserts that in 
England even local tradesmen are excluded from golf links. 
This statement conveniently disregards the fact that many 
clubs encourage the use of their links by artisans, and 
engage in friendly encounters with them. Again, what could 
be more ludicrously unfair than this definition of motoring P— 
“ Motoring substitutes for the care and treatment and feeding 
of dumb animals—that is to say for a pursuit in which count- 
less generations of men have found delight—the enjoyment of 
recklessly swift motion, coupled with high nervous tension on 
the part of the driver and the passengers.” ——Mrs. Murray, 
drawing upon the experiences of twenty-five years’ residence 
in Canada, gives a remarkable account of the cost of living 
and the growth of political corruption under a Protective 
system in the Dominion. Per contra, she paints in glowing 
colours the thrift, enterprise, and patriotism of the Canadians. 
In twenty-five years she has only once seen a man intoxicated. 
Mr. Bayard, the American Ambagsador, it may be remem- 
bered, never heard any bad language in the London streets. 








—We may also note Mr. Whitman’s very interesting paper 
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on von Lenbach, the great German portrait-painter; the 
Rev. John Verschoyle’s enthusiastic tribute to the late Miss 
Frances P. Cobbe ; and a paper on “Physical Education in 
Primary Schools,” by Mr. A. P. Graves, H.M. Inspector of 
Schools for the Southwark district. Basing his argument 
on the recommendations of the admirable Report of the 
Scotch Commission, Mr. Graves appeals to the new educa- 
tional authorities to insist upon the appropriation of a 
sufficient amount of ground for the free games of boys and 
girls alike. The improvement in physique brought about by 
properly graduated physical exercises and organised games is 
strikingly illustrated by the record of the Eltringham Street 
Board-School in West Lambeth, where, though home circum- 
stances are unfavourable, the boys, from being below the 
average of the surrounding schools, have now, under the 
training of an enthusiastic head-master, the heaviest and 
tallest football team of any school in South London. 


Mr. M. A. Stobart contributes to the Fortnightly a striking 
paper called “Behind the Scenes of Empire.” The writer 
describes from his own experience the beginnings of a setitler’s 
life on the Transvaal veld. “Small groups of Englishmen from 
the Mother Isle, as well as from the daughter-lands of New 
Zealand and Australia, etc., are boldly as individuais, on their 
own initiative, settling the question of how to give effect and 
permanence to the conquest of a territory, in which the con- 
ditions of existence are at the moment strangely difficult and 
complicated.” Mr. Stobart points out truly that the diffi- 
culties of the labour question have only been approached from 
the point of view of the gold industry. He admits the great 
benefit to be derived by the whole country from the mines, 
but would have us remember that the demand for Chinese 
serfs is not merely the demand for labour to bridge over a 
critical time. The demand is in truth based on a feeling, often 
unconscious, but deeply rooted in African tradition, in favour of 
slavery. This is shown in the extent to which a man loses 
caste if he works with his own hands. The writer tells us 
that he asked the “boots” of a hotel to carry a bag 
for him from the front door to his bedroom, and was 
met by the inquiry: “Is that a white man’s work in this 
country?” Until this attitude is modified the outlook is 
gloomy, for what South Africa wants is a large white population 
to colonise and develop the enormous possibilities of its soil. 
But a large population of English-speaking men who will 
only direct while inferiors do the work is impossible. Mr. 
Stobart thus summarises the situation :— 

“Two courses are open for adoption—(1) To allow labour, 
which is the real life of the land, to be in the hands of those who 
have no interest in the prosperity and advancement of the 
country, with the result that all the varied requirements of a 
budding civilization will be stunted. Or (2) to refuse, even at a 
sacrifice, thus deliberately to put back the clock of civilization, 
but to take care instead, that the influx of labourers shall be of 
a standard that is above, and not below, that which was obtaining 
in the country when our predecessors in possession had control.” 
Mr. W. S. Lilly tries to persuade us that Shakespeare was 
not a Protestant, and brings forward many illustrations to prove 
the point. When a character in one of the plays speaks dis- 
respectfully of the Roman Church we are told that Shake- 
speare was writing dramatically. But when Romeo talks of 
“ Evening Mass” we are to see in the phrase deep knowledge 
of ritual. Friar Laurence is more estimable than Sir Hugh 
Evans, and this, we are told, shows Shakespeare’s yearning 
for the old faith. The vague statement, “He dyed a Papist,” 
made by the Rev. Richard Davis, when written we do not 
know, except that it was after 1688, Mr. Lilly accepts, 
apparently because he likes todo so. We wonder people are 
not weary of proving that Shakespeare was this or that. 
He has been discovered to have belonged to every profession, 
including that of murderer, because he showed himself so well 
acquainted with special subjects. But truly to the folly of 
Shakespearian criticism there is no end. 





In Blackwood Sir Herbert Maxwell gives an amusing account 
of a number of unrepealed Acts of the Scotch Parliament. 
The Scotch Office last year prepared a Bill to repeal two 
thousand Acts dating from 1420 down to the Union, but the 
Bill was left unpassed last Session. From this collection the 
writer of the article has picked out a number of curiosities, 
such as the complaint to Parliament in 1424 of those who 
“considderis that Ruikes biggand (building) in Kirk-yairdes, 
orchards and trees dois greate skaith (injury) upon Cornes.” 








The destruction of all rookeries was the apdecedaiiie 2 
if any nest was found after a specified time iuoteat aa 
forfeited to the King and cut down. The law dealing > 
immigrant aliens was simple and severe in 1609 ae 
declared “ lesome (lawful) to all his Majestie’s good subj n 
or any of them, to cause take, apprehend, tnpclaionacs 
execute to death the saids Egiptians (Gipsies) either se 
wemen.” This law is still on the statute-book, Mr. B . 
seems to have ruled Parliament in the fifteenth ae 
in a way that must make his by no means crushed suc. 
cessors envious. The “hostillares” complained to the Ki 
that his lieges “‘travelland in the realm’ preferred to 
with their friends the local gentry, rather than resort. to 
the inns. Henceforward travellers were forbidden to & 80 
under pain of 40s. fine.’——“ Musings without Method” gives 
an account of a book about England by a Frenchman, 
M. Boutmy. According to this writer, Englishmen are 
“violent and brutal” and hypocrites. “The children allude 
to their father ironically as the ‘governor,’ and regard him 
as a person of whom ill is always spoken.” We are further 
told that an English father sees little of his children, In 
fact, from this account we gather that many of the old 
dummies have been restuffed with straw. When our critic 
deals with modern history he is no more happy, and among 
other things tells us that Mr. Plimsoll to his last hour was 
“the representative and supporter of the Navy versus the 
Merchant Service.” It is to be hoped that the books we read 
about France are not written quite so independently of the 
facts. 


The editorial article in the Monthly Review on the loss of 
the Submarine Al is an excellent summary of. the moral 
and physical aspects of the case. The rebukes to the 
“intellectually unemployed” are well directed against those 
who magnified every sensational rumour before the facts 
were known, and also against the panic-mongers who pro. 
nounced submarines too dangerous for use. The writer goes 
on to apply the facts of the Japanese 1 anding in Korea to an 
invasion of England, and. shows that on this basis of calcu- 
lation to land a hundred thousand men in England would 
take fifty days and four hundred and fifty vessels of 
eight hundred thousand tons. The writer considers. that 
these calculations show that the time of the “blow at 
the heart” is past. As things are now, submarines and 
guns have turned the tide against ships.——Mr. W. Beach 
Thomas writes of “Training and National Degeneration.” 
He tells us of a well-known builder who amused himself in 
his retirement by looking over the notes he had made during 
his career of the capabilities of his workmen. The result of 
these researches was to show the great superiority of the 
country-bred workman over his fellow of the town :— 

“The countrymen, for example, often owed their advancement 

to nothing more intrinsic than a native disinclination to travel in 
trams and ’buses; and an unwillingness, the result solely of ‘un- 
use,’ to spend unnecessary pennies towards the achievement of 
muscular atrophy.” 
These men were never late at work from having missed their 
trains. Again, the country mechanic has the advantage of 
having been trained in a small workshop, and has had to work 
at all branches of his trade, and is thus capable of becoming 4 
foreman or manager. The town man loses this chance from 
being a specialist. Mr. Thomas thinks much may be done on 
the physical side by facing the facts and getting townsmen 
to realise that they must take proper exercise and cultivate 
artificially the bodily fitness which the countryman attains 
naturally ——For obvious reasons we are unable to comment 
upon Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s article on “Free-Trade the 
Foundation of Empire.” 


The Independent Review also notices M. Boutmy’s book, 
though much more favourably; the writer of the review 
merely alludes to the conventional views of English life. It 
appears that there are many subjects on which our French 
critic shows a power of grasping our characteristics. For 
instance, M. Boutmy notices our incapacity for general ideas, 
which he attributes to our incessant activity, which leaves 00 
time for reflection. Whether this reason is the real one or 
not, there is no denying the English habit of doing things 
piecemeal from the dislike of making a comprehensive plan 
in which the parts are related to the whole-———Sir Frederick 
Pollock writes a sympathetic and interesting study of Leslie 
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in which he lays stress on Stephen’s devotion to intel- 

jgotnal honesty. The article is written with a balanced apprecia- 
tion and felicity of expression which make it excellent reading. 
The Hon. W. Pember Reeves writes of the Australian 
ise Ministry. His object is to show that the ideas of the 
now in power under the direction of Mr. Watson are 

no crude collection of Jacobin doctrines and Socialist theories. 
We welcome this statement of the aims of the Australian 
Labour party by a sympathetic writer, as it is difficult to get 
at the trath, many writers being plunged into nervous agita- 
tion by the name of “Labour party.” Mr. Reeves points out 
that the most disputable policy of the party in question— 
the restriction of immigrants—really does not arise from a 
selfish desire to keep up wages, but from the determination 
that Australia shall be inhabited by a people of a high 
civilisation. There may be something to be said in favour of 
a policy which opposes the stereotyping of a system of under- 
paid, half-civilised labourers supervised by Australians. Better 
that the work of the land should be done by its own people, 
even if it make the process of development slow. Mr. Reeves 
denies that the strain put upon the finances of Australia has 
come from the Labour party. On the contrary, he maintains 
that it is the middle-class people, and particularly those in the 
country, who have called for great expenditure of State 
money. The writer seems to expect that a number of 
Progressives not now belonging to the Labour party will 
join the latter. In this way it will acquire not only strength 


but stability. 





NOVELS. 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS.* 


Tue fate of literary sequels is notorious, but we do not think 
Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle need entertain any misgiving as 
to the reception of Incomparable Bellairs. It is not, perhaps, 
so consistent or finished a work of art as The Bath Comedy, for 
the melodramatic element is more pronounced, the sentiment 
more luscious, and the incidents still further removed from 
correspondence with the facts of real life. These blemishes, how- 
ever, are not in the least likely to endanger its popularity ; on 
the contrary, they are likely to increase its circle of admirers. 
The authors have merely begun to exhibit the defects, or 
rather the excesses, of their qualities, and in the special 
department of the realm of romance which they have made 
their own it is impossible to be too exuberant for the taste of 
the many. But with all reserves, the result is so good of its 
kind, and so much more engaging than the work of other 
cultivators of modish romance, that it is invidious to insist 
on the tendencies noted above. In the comedy of gallantry a 
great deal depends on technique, and here Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle are excellently equipped. The spirit of Mr. 
Austin Dobson, to whom the book is dedicated, informs its 
pages. The scenes are beautifully mounted and upholstered, 
the personages are costumed to perfection from head to high 
heels; indeed, there is no detail in the arcana of eighteenth- 
century toilet, masculine or feminine, which is unknown to 
these ingenious authors. So, too, with the dialogue, which is 
judiciously embellished with ornament without being over- 
loaded with ‘obsolete mannerisms. The characters, again, are, 
with one solitary exception, entirely in keeping with their 
decorative surroundings,—ornamental or witty or harum- 
scarum, but neither strenuous nor introspective, and wholly and 
solely given up to the pursuit of pleasure. As an alterna- 
tive to the dreary photography of contemporary actualities, 
nothing could be more attractive than this skilfully contrived 
idealisation of fashionable life at Bath under the rule 
of Nash. In a work which makes no claim to edify 
or instruct, but simply to amuse, this judicious elimina- 
tion of the seamy side of eighteenth-century society, and the 
removal of all serious motives of action, is legitimate enough. 
The story is conducted—nine-tenths of it at least—in the 
spirit of comedy ; hence we cannot help thinking that the intro- 
duction of Rachel Peace, the Quaker actress, who first awes 
the insolent roué, Lord Mandeville, by her purity, and then 
succumbs to his fascination, has spoilt the flavour of the 
story much as though you were to introduce an olive into a 
méringue, The episode in the opening scene where Rachel 
confronts her tormentors in the green-room is effective 


Pe Incomparable Bellairs. By Agnes and Egerton Castle, Illustrated by Fred 
gram, London; Constable and Co. [6s. 








enough; but it is suggestive of the prelude to a drama, not 
a comedy, and strikes a note which the sequel fails to justify. 


If the authors seem to have been somewhat of two minds in 
their opening chapter, the balance is swiftly, almost violently, 
redressed in the episode entitled “The Bridegroom Reject.” 
Here the stratagem by which Kitty Bellairs is saved from the 
consequences of her ill-considered acceptance of the suit of 
Mr. Stafford—the travestissement of Mr. Denis O’Hara as a 
discarded wife of the bridegroom, his incursion into the vestry, 
and the breaking up of the wedding party in confusion— 
comes perilously near the borders of broad farce. Again, the 
speedy acquiescence of the parties concerned in the renewal of 
the status quo ante, and the supper party, on the same night, 
at which Mr. Stafford presides and proposes the health of his 
wife that was to be and is not, make it impossible for the 
reader to take any deep or emotional interest in characters so 
entirely enslaved by the impulse of the moment. Still, person- 
ages of this temper have their advantages. They afford the 
novelist opportunities for an indefinite number of fresh 
starts, a coherent plot is unnecessary, and the reader is 
reconciled to a succession of fantastic episodes. If we are 
never seriously agitated by the fortunes of these butterfly 
folk, we are agreeably titillated by the spectacle of their irre- 
sponsible evolutions, and it is impossible not to admire the 
ingenuity with which the authors contrive to extricate them 
from the consequences of their levity and recklessness. When 
Denis O’Hara takes to the road he is captured by a muscular 
but magnanimous Bishop, who connives at the substitution of 
another man for his prisoner. Ordinary ethical standards do 
not apply to the actions of these favoured beings, yet the 
authors manage to pay a divided homage to picturesque- 
ness and virtue. The villainous sharper, Captain Spicer, 
comes off badly in the long run; Lord Mandeville’s latent 
chivalry prompts him, though rather late in the day, to 
rehabilitate the character of the too confiding Quakeress ; and 
the much-enduring devotion of O’Hara ultimately triumphs 
over the attractions of more eligible competitors. At the 
risk of seeming captious, we may point out that no Irishman 
pronounces Spicer “Spoicer,’ or would say “you've broked 
my heart on me.” Mr. Pegram’s illustrations add so much to 
the attractiveness of the volume that his co-operation deserved 
to be mentioned on the title-page. 





My French Friends. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—My French Friends is a further collection of 
sketches by the author of “An English Girl in Paris.” Even 
though the second series of a book of this sort may be intrinsi- 
cally as good as the first, the experiment of publishing it 
is a hazardous one. Charm and freshness are very evanescent 
qualities, and unless this kind of literary souflé is both charming 
and fresh it runs a great risk of being tedious. Miss Maud is 
letting the peculiar style she affected in her former book (an abso- 
lutely literal translation from the French of every idiom) become 
a little exaggerated, and a hint of exaggeration in a matter like 
this produces weariness in the reader. Nevertheless, some of 
these studies are very amusing, notably the story about the duel, 
in which everything is of course saved, including honour. The 
reader will be led to a certain pity for the author by the account 
of the French family dinner. It is obvious from her strictures on 
English conversation and manners that in England she must make 
one of a very dull and quarrelsome circle. She will perhaps be 
surprised to hear that interesting subjects are very often dis- 
cussed at the English family dinner-table, and discussed without 
“ personalities” being resorted toin the course of the argument. 
Entertaining as parts of this book undoubtedly are, we cannot help 
hoping that we have seen the last of the French friends, and 
that a further instalment of these sketches will not be served up 
to us after another interval of two years. They are too like the 
macaroons in one of Mrs, Gaskell’s clever little essays :—the first 
was delightful, the second is bearable, the third would be in- 
tolerable. 


The Town’s Verdict. By Ethel F. Heddle. (Blackie and Son. 
6s.)—The “town” is, of course, the “city of the scarlet gown” 
by that grey Northern sea which more than one writer of romance 
have made familiar to Southern readers. Nor do we doubt but 
that those who have known St. Andrews with something more 
than the casual acquaintance made in the “flying terms” will 
recognise familiar personages. ‘That dour old lady known as the 
“ deil,” that still dourer servant, and the uncanny parrot, are 
obviously drawn from the life or from a very vivid tradition, 
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We do not put a very high value on the tale itself, so far as 
it turns on the undiscovered murder and the suspicions which 
fall on the innocent hero. But the characters are mostly 
admirable. And the “Chronic” (a poor fellow who suffers from 
@ chronic difficulty of passing his examinations) is in particular 
a most pathetic figure. 


Lychgate Hall. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
(Longmans and Co. 6s.)—There is a great deal of eharm in Mrs. 
Francis Blundell’s story of country life in the early eighteenth 
century. The mystery attaching to the beautiful tenant of 
Lychgate Hall is not quite so convincing, when explained, as the 
reader might wish; but that is a fault very common in modern 
fiction. The character-drawing is good and forcible, making the 
persons of the drama much more living than characters drawn in 
the twentieth century, and supposed to live in the eighteenth, 
usually are. Altogether, Lychgate Hall is a very pleasant and 
well-written story. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 





THE FAR EAST. 

Far Eastern Impressions. By Ernest F. G. Hatch, M.P. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Hatch made a tour through 
Japan, Korea, and China some three years ago. In the course of 
it he saw a great many things that are not usually visible to the 
mere tourist, and thus had a good opportunity of forming a sound 
judgment upon the commercial aspects of the awakening of the 
Far East. The present juncture of affairs has suggested to him 
the desirability of publishing “these ‘impressions’ of a business 
man, who made a point of seeking and obtaining information from 
every authoritative source available to him.” He is quite right: 
this little book contains much that will be read with great interest 
by all students of the remarkable developments row unfolding 
themselves at the other end of Asia. We have seen few things so 
instructive as the map of railway concessions in China which 
forms the frontispiece to this volume. “If you take a map of 
China with the railway concessions clearly marked on it,” says 
Mr. Hatch, “you have a perfect index of international ambitions. 
It says more plainly than reams of official despatches what view 
particular countries take of the future of the Chinese Empire. 
Tracing these various lines from beginning to finish, and joining 
them up with enterprises, it may be many hundreds of miles away, 
you can with almost mathematical certainty determine what are 
the hidden motives which have directed their promotion.” In 
three very useful and able chapters Mr. Hatch enlarges on this 
text. A glance at the map, for instance, shows how Russia and 
France have been working in unison. The French line from 
Hankow—where it will one day connect with the American line 
projected from Canton. in which Russians and Belgians have a 
substantial interest—to Pekin, when finished, was clearly intended 
to meet the line which the Russians had planned from the Trans- 
Siberian line to the capital of China, vid Kalgan. Another scheme 
involves the linking of Pekin with the French settlements in 
Tonquin, by way of the line already planned to Yunnan and its 
suggested extension by Siu-fu and the valley of the Yangtse 
River to Hankow. If this scheme were ever completed, it would 
give “ Russo-French communication between one extreme of the 
Chinese Empire and the other, passing on the way through the 
very heart of our own sphere of influence.” Again, the projected 
German lines marked on this very suggestive map throw a clear 
light on the programme of Germany. “Her ambition is to draw 
the trade of Northern China to Kiao-Chau, the port in Shantung 
upon which she has expended so much. Keeping this object steadily 
in view, she has carefully prepared a scheme of railway construction 
which will tap at several important points in the interior the 
stream of commerce and divert it by the natural law of trade gravi- 
tation to the seat of her power in the Far East, which she hopes 
may some day compare with even Hong Kong in the volume and 
importance of its trade.” The chief British enterprise marked 
upon Mr. Hatch’s map of railway concessions is perhaps more 
likely than any of these great schemes to arrive at a successful 
consummation. “If projected schemes are carried out, we shall 
have under our control a great line of railway commencing at 
Shanghai and running through the most fertile and populous 
part of the Yangtse Valley for nearly a thousand miles to Chen 
‘Tu in Sze-Chuan.” Now, it is not more than five hundred miles 
from Chen Tu to Bhamo, where the Burmese railway system now 
ends,—or will shortly end. The construction of a railway between 
these two points would complete “that bond of communication 
between our Indian Empire and China which has so long been the 
dream of the more enterprising of our Indian statesmen.” This 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


An Introduction to the New Testament. B ali 
Translated by Janet Penrose Ward. (Smith, imps | ag e 
—Professor Adolf Jiilicher’s Introduction to the J re: 

; é von to the New Testament 
translated by Miss Janet Ward, is by no means easy reading, : 
the painstaking student will find therein much that is of Best a : 
interest. The translation is clearly very well done, for the he 
reads as though it had been written in English. Professor Jiilich 
deals at length with the date, matter, and authorship of each sta 
of the New Testament, and with the gradual formation of the Cano 
His criticism is not, upon the whole, destructive, Space forbid, 
us to transcribe his reasons. We must content ourselves with 
epitomising some of his conclusions, which, by the way, are not 
always easy to find amid masses of argument. The Gospel of 
Matthew was written, he thinks, in its present form about the 
year 100; but it embodies, he believes, a collection of logia 
set down by the Apostle. Mark he ascribes to John Mark, with 
whom we make acquaintance in Acts, the friend of St. Peter 
and of the whole Apostolic circle. He gives 70 as its probable 
date. The much-disputed Johannine Gospel he puts not earlier 
than the beginning of the second century, and imagines it 
to have been written (he does not dogmatise on the subject) 
by a disciple of “the beloved disciple.” He sees in it eyj. 
dence of a strong controversial spirit—entirely invisible to the 
ordinary reader—and thinks the writer made very free use of 
his material. Nevertheless, he believes that “the Divine Christ, 
Christ as the Truth, the Way, the Life, the Bread of Life, &.,” 
are ideas which can be traced beyond the actual Evangelist to 
St. John himself. Of the Pauline Epistles he writes :—* Four of 
the Epistles of Paul have not been disputed even by the 
Tiibingen school, and only those who lack all critical power 
have attempted to shake them. They are those to the Romans 
the Corinthians, and the Galatians. The three Pastoral Epistles 
are now generally regarded as spurious, but the majority of 
those who hold this view are in favour of the genuineness 
of 1 Thessalonians,. Philippians, and Philemon. 2 Thessa- 
lonians and Ephesians are almost universally given up, as well 
as large parts of Colossians. I do not, however, hold that 
the objections even to these last three are insuperable.” As to 
the Canon, Professor Jiilicher writes : “To ask when the establish- 
ment of the Canon was first thought of is to ask when the need 
for authority, the feeling of dependence on those who went 
before, outweighed the first fresh consciousness of power.” He 
considers this time began in the second generation after the 
Apostles. At first the Hebrew Scriptures and the words of Christ, 
-vyhether written or traditional, were alone considered of binding 
sanctity. Soon the documents which contained the written 
words were endowed with a like value, and finally all the 
writings supposed to be by the Apostles, including St. Paul’s 
Epistles. The later Apocryphal Gospels never, he thinks, attained 
any great popularity. The taste of the Church asa whole had 
already rejected them long before there existed any definite 
Canon from which they could be excluded. The first and im- 
mediate success obtained by our Four Gospels on their appear- 
ance in the large communities was the reason why in forty 
years’ time they had become the standard by which all other 
Gospels were judged. We recommend this book to all who are 
really interested in the subject. The reader need not be learned, 
but he must have time to read the whole. It is an impossible 
book merely to look through. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Joseph Cowen. By William Duncan. (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Cowen was emphatically a Radical ; but he was 
never dominated by that strange solidarity of disconnected 
opinions which the Radical sometimes exhibits. There is a class 
of men who, being convinced Pro-Boers, are by some inscrutable 
process of logic opponents of vaccination. Mr. Cowen thought for 
himself on every subject. Sometimes, in our opinion, he thought 
wrong. The views expressed by him on the Bishoprics Bill of 
1878 seem to us very illiberal and narrow. And his sympathy 
with Arabi’s movement was scarcely the outcome of a well 
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spewed judgment. Who imagines that if that movement had 
cooeded Egypt would have prospered under the rule of these 
i adventurers as it has under British administration ? 
rea Ali was not an ideal ruler; but it would not have been 
to the advantage of the country if the Mamelukes had over- 

wered him. The general result of Mr. Cowen’s political life 
was not @ success. Evidently he did not himself regard it as 
ach, for he resigned his place in Parliament and refused to be 
5. mninated for another borough,—he was asked to stand for 
dee, or to be renominated for Newcastle. His public career 
vnald be an excellent text for any one who desired to discourse 
on the advantages and disadvantages of party. A House full of 
Cowens would be an unmanageable Assembly. That may be con- 
coded; but it is by no means the last word on the question. Mr. 
Duncan has written out of a full knowledge of his subject, 
having been for many years connected with Mr. Cowen’s paper, 


the Newcastle Chronicle. 


Saul: the Rise of the Hebrew Monarchy. By the Rev. R. Sinker, 
DD. (Dent and Co, 9d. net.)—Dr. Sinker is a very conservative 
critic. He accepts even the numbers of the host led by Saul 
against the Ammonites, though three hundred and thirty thousand 
fighting men would imply a population improbably large. He 
also apologises for the massacre of the infants and sucklings of 
the Amalekites. ‘Such a command would be of course incon- 
sistent with the teaching of the Gospel of Christ. But was it 
inconsistent with the ideas of God’s justice?” Are the Gospel 
and the divine justice then opposed? Still, the book is a careful 
study of the history of the time.——The Age of Daniel. By 
the Rev. A. Mitchell Hunter. (Same publishers. 9d. net.)—Mr. 
Hunter follows, it seems to us, a reasonable course. He acknow- 
ledges the force of the argument against the contemporaneousness 
ofthe narrative, but he still holds the reality of the person of 
Daniel, and treats the book generally with discretion. 


Recent Tendencies in Ethics. By W.R. Sorley,M.A. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)-—Professor Sorley, who holds, it is 
interesting to note, the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge 
held from 1866 to 1872 by F. D. Maurice, publishes here three 
lectures given to an audience of clergymen. These teachers of 
others could not have been better taught. Professor Sorley is a 
clear and logical thinker who expresses himself with admirable 
lucidity and force. In the first lecture the most interesting part 
is the account of the ethical system of*Nietzsche. Nietzsche was 
“thorough.” He would have none of the morality which is 
summed up by “love of one’s neighbour.” Not the man who 
loves his neighbour, but he who masters him, was.this philosopher’s 
ideal. Is there not a suggestion of this thought in the yueyadd- 
Wyos of Aristotle? The Greek philosopher would have listened 
with amazement to the Sermon on the Mount. But the second 
lecture, “Ethics and Evolution,” is the most important of the 
three. It is evolution with its consequences that appeals most 
strongly to the average thought of the day, and Professor Sorley’s 
criticism of the ethical teaching which belongs to it, or may be 
deduced from it, is of very great value. Here is a fine passage, 
which we prefer to give in the words of the writer rather than 
attempt to epitomise it :— 


“It is correct to say of man that his environment is 
much larger than the material universe; it is whatever he con- 
ceives the universe as being, and whatever it can be for him: 
whether he seeks from it merely intellectual understanding, 
whether he regards it as a vehicle for artistic production, or 
whether he may see in it an opportunity for realising his own 
being by fulfilling the will of God—perhaps by submerging his 
own individuality in deity. ‘The objects of philosophy, art, and 
religion,—all these are parts of the environment of civilised 
man, and yet his self-adaptation to them has no direct effect 
whatever upon his continuance on the earth as an animal 
organism. In other words, the process of natural selection can 
give us no canon at all for putting a value upon these 
various activities, or upon the way in which man adapts 
himself to these parts of his environment...... The way 
in which the action of natural selection differs according 
to circumstances affects its ethical significance. It operates 
as between individuals, and it operates as between groups,— 
although in the latter operation especially it is always mixed 
with other forces than natural selection. The competition 
between individuals favours egoistic qualities, the competition 
between groups favours qualities which may be called altruistic. 
Now no principle whatever can be got out of the theory of natural 
selection, or out of the evolution theory in general, which will 
decide between these divergent operations. The question may be 
put, Are we to cultivate the qualities which will give us success 
in the battle of individual with individual, or are we to cultivate 
in ourselves qualities which will contribute to the success of the 
community? All the answer that the evolution theory can give 
to this question is, that when individual fights with individual, 
the man with stronger egoistic qualities will succeed, and that 
when group fights group, those groups that possess stronger 


altruistic qualities will tend to success. But. which set-of 
qualities we are to cultivate, or whether we are to manifest a sort 
of balance of the two, is a question upon which we can get no 
light from the theory of evolution considered by itself.” 


The third lecture deals with Idealism. 





Around the World with a King. By William N. Armstrong, 
(W. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)\—The King who went round the 
world was King Kalakaua, last King of Hawaii, and Mr. Arm- 
strong was one of his Cabinet. He tells the story of his Majesty’s 
journeyings with a certain suspicion of satire. Indeed, it was 
difficult not to feel that the Royalty was something of a joke. 
This, of course, does not make the book less amusing. But it is 
not without its value. It is a curious picture of a vanishing race. 
Kalakaua began his troubles by having himself crowned. Then 
“Divine Right” notions possessed him,—he would have been a 
“ Jacobite” if he had lived here. Then old paganism cropped up. 
Kalakaua anticipated the inevitable end by dying of pneumonia. 
His sister, Liliuokalani, who “had all his defects of character 
and, in addition, a blind stubbornness of will,” was deposed, and 
now, as Mr. Armstrong tells us, Hawaii is “the advanced picket- 
line of American civilization in the Pacific.” Still “a suspicion 
of satire”? 


The Servian Tragedy. By Herbert Vivian, M.A. (Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. net.)—Turkey ruled Servia from 1463-1804, 
and, Mr, Vivian thinks, not so very badly, after all; the country had 
some sort of peace and order. Then just a century ago, when 
the Janissaries were becoming intolerable, there was a national 
uprising, and George Petrovich, alias Kara (Black) George, 
comes to the front. In course of time Kara George gave place 
to Milosh Obrenovich. Here we have the two dynasties with 
which Servia has been blessed. King Alexander was great-great- 
nephew to Milosh; Peter Karageorgevich is grandson to Kara 
George. Mr. Vivian tells the story of these people, “ beggars on 
horseback” all of them, though not without some good qualities. 
King Milan had a certain charm; King Alexander had unques- 
tionable courage. In the last scene, when the Obrenovich 
dynasty was drowned in blood, he met his fate like a man.- 
As to his murderers, they were a crowd of rufhans; and it is 
astonishing that a man with any sense of shame, not to talk 
of honour, should take advantage of the hideous and cowardly 
crime which they committed. The dismal story had to be told, 
and Mr. Vivian tells it with power and out of a full knowledge. 
The affair of the conspiracy was as astonishing as it was hideous. 
How the secret was kept, when the accomplices were so numerous 
and so worthless, is indeed a mystery. 


Ladies’ Golf. By May Hezlet. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s. net.) 
—Miss May Hezlet has won the open championship twice and the 
Irish championship once ; hence she has the right of successful 
experience to speak on the subject of “ ladies’ golf.” It is not 
easy to see what speciality there is in golf as played by women to 
distinguish it from the game as played by men, nor does Miss 
Hezlet clear up the difficulty. More than two-thirds of her book 
is, indeed, taken up by a history of the game as so played. The 
earliest record dates from 1810, when the Royal Musselburgh 
Club offered a prize of a creel, shawl, and two Barcelona silk 
handkerchiefs to the “fish ladies” of that ancient burgh. We 
fear that the “fish ladies” have ceased to play the game. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of Miss Hezlet’s instructions 
concerns play with iron clubs. These require more strength in 
using than driver or brassey ; and it is here that women are ata 
disadvantage, which they must do their best to make up by 
acquired skill. It is a curious thing, in view of this, how ladies 
will persist in using iron clubs through the green when there is 
no possible reason against using wood. An emphatic warning 
against the practice would have been useful. There is a valuable 
description of “approach” shots, which readers will do well to 
assimilate. There are also some words of wisdom concerning 
“stance.” We do not venture to recommend “ rational costume” 
to lady golfers, but it is a serious disadvantage not to have the 
practical instruction which may be got, say, from the photographs 
in Mr. Beldam’s volum2. But skirts, even of moderate length, 
obscure the position. Nothing can be learnt, for instance, from 
the “Addressing for a Drive” which faces p. 38. 





Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D. (Methuen and Co. 3s.) 
—The reader will find much that he wants to know in this 
volume (one of the “ Little Guides” series). He will find a general 
description of the county, with a catalogue of its flora, and some- 
thing about its fauna. And he will learn much about its eccle- 
siastical architecture. This, indeed, is the book’s strong point. 





But as a “guide” for the ordinary traveller, who has a weakness . 
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for any recreation beyond the somewhat austere pursuit of 
looking at churches, it is deficient. The rivers of the county 
are dismissed with the remark that they “are of no particular 
moment, save from the angler’s point of view”; as for golf, we 
do but find the golfer mentioned among the modern intruders 
who are robbing the country of its charm of seclusion. The name 
of Hambledon dées compel the mention of cricket; but that is a 
solitary concession to human weakness. Is it not a little hard to 
say—d propos of Eversley Church—that “no amount of money 
could make such a church as this attractive or devotional”? 
“Attractive” may pass, but “devotional”? What Dr. Cox 
thinks about Presbyterians and non-Episcopalians generally we 
do not know, though we can guess. But if no places of worship 
but the architecturally correct are “devotional,” a large part of 
Christendom is but ill off. ——Sicily, by F. Hamilton Jackson (3s.), 
is also one of the “ Little Guides,” and, as far as a stay-at-home 
critic can judge, a good book. The historical sketch is certainly 
much to the purpose. 


The Story of Our Poultry Farm. By Edward Roper. (Southern 
Publishing Company. 1s.)—English people are always being 
exhorted to anticipate the foreigner from whom we buy untold 
millions of eggs,—“ Why not keep poultry at home?” There 
seems to be a considerable weight of opinion against the experi- 
ment. We quoted Sir W. Gilbey the other day to the effect that 
@ poultry farm will not pay. And here, again, we have an 
opinion of much the same purport. “Let no one who values his 
peace of mind, his health, or his money, sink one shilling in any 
scheme in which he expects to earn anything of an income by 
keeping poultry on a largo scale, unless he is prepared to devote 
his whole time and energy to it, and with no inconsiderable 
amount of money, too.” You can keep a few fowls, if you have a 
proper place, and make them pay, with care; but try to multiply 
their number and you come to grief. Mr. Roper tells the ex- 
periences which have compelled him to this conclusion in an 
amusing way. 


In the “Arden Shakespeare” (Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d.) we 
have Titus Andronicus, edited by H. Bellyse Baildon. A good 
school-book which we would gladly notice at greater length is 
The Characters of Theophrastus, edited by J. M. Edmonds, M.A., 
and G. E. V. Austen, M.A. (Blackie and Son, 4s. 6d.) Even 
schoolboys must find something to interest them in Theophrastus, 
who is as fresh and pointed to-day as he was more than a couple 
of millenniums ago.——Of reprints we may mention Frank 
Fairlegh, by Frank R. Smedley, one of the “Plain and Coloured 
Books Library ” (Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d. net). It is pleasant to 
renew acquaintance with the boisterous fun of this story, so 
pathetically contrasted with the circumstances of the author. 
—In the “Boys’ Classics” (Grant Richards, 1s. net), The 
Scottish Chiefs, by Jane Porter. 





City of London Directory. (W.H.and L. Collingridga. 123. 6d.) 
—This excellent Directory, which comes as near completeness 
as any such work can, is now in its thirty-fourth year. The full 
account of the City Companies is, as usual, one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable features. The map, which is on the scale 
of a little more than twenty-five inches to the mile, is one of the 
best things of the kind that we have seen. “Pudding Lane” 
still exists, we see; but “Pie Corner” has disappeared. We 
may take this opportunity of mentioning English Topography, 
XV., edited by George Laurence Gomme (Elliot Stock, 7s. 6d.), as 
including London generally, and the City of London in particular, 
a volume full of curious facts, which it is well to collect and 
preserve. 
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Nicholson (M.), The Main Chance, = RA REE (Wa 
Pearce (F. S.), Practices al ‘Treatise on Nervous nese 
Platt (W.), The Maid Lilias : a Novel, cr 8vo . 
Proctor @. B.), The Lost Article of the Creed, er 8v0 .. Re 
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Rolleston (H. D.), Clinical Lectures and Essays on Abdominal and other 
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Savite:(G.), Pride of Clay, Ov0. | ..ccsesccsaisesisicnnssdejssnseio vice) (Lamley) 6 
Schierbrand (W. von), Russia: her Strength and Weakness (Putnam) net ) 
Schloesser (F’.), The Cult of the ew Dish, cr 8vo....... (Gay & Bird) net 5) 
Setting Sun (The), by “ X,”’ cr 8vo . ..(Skeffington) 3/6 
Simpson (V. A.), ‘The Sov ereign Power: a Novel, « ‘cr '8¥0.. ‘(Smith & Elder) 60 
Sims (G. R.), Among My Autegraphs, er 8vo... .(Chatto 
Smith (H.), The World s Earliest Music, er 8vo.. 
a — aa er 8vo .. ae ceaead ; 
Taylor , Treatise on “Applied” ‘Anatom; a ‘Byo... wee (G r 
Tymms (T. V.), The Christian Idea of ae cr 8v0 aciae (ecmanet . 
Waller (G.), The Biblical View of the Soul, 8V0............s00008 (Longmans) net 78 
Watkins (0. a The Divine Providence, cr 8vo... (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Wharton (E.), The Descent of Man, and other Stories, cr ~ ro (Mean on 
Williams (Ii. N.), The Hand of Leonore: a Novel, er $vo . ..(Harper) 60 


ey 
——— 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS &CURTAINS., 
7d. to 3s, 6d. per yard. Patterns post-free, 


I M 
LIBERTY & CO. (cfitrtistic Wares & Fabrics) LOR YOR” 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


W M. & G E Oo. L. A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


£36 7s. 6d. per annum 
will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Plan, for £1,000. 
Upon which Toe Murvat Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 
5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR: 20 YEARS, 
or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 
or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 


Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years, 























For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, R. A. McCURDY, President, 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16,17, 1% CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D.C. "HALDEMAN, Geni Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 
HurcHInson, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free. 


st 





OUR EYES, and how to Ligaen them, by Joan Brownixe, F.RAS., FRMS 
Edition, post- -free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 





Nore New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 
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HAMPTONS 


Are This Day making a Special Display of 


S J D ahogany, and Italian Walnut, expressly designed with a 
ae ie The best value in Sideboards yet produced. 
Many of these are modelled on famous 
igth Century & Elizabethan Examples, 
the fine proportions of the euigfoels being carefully retained, while 
the accommodation is adapted to present-day requirements, 
Fur many examples of best current values in Dining Itoom Furnitur 


see Hamptons’ New Book, C199, sent free on application. 
HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd., 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
ny 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
‘64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
FIRE. 
ENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
AccID BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 





_—_—_— 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


GLOVES. 


9 & 19 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office; GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


ID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
pa in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


buttons, ; : /- 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 
A fide Pee Pats for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 8s. 11id., post-free. 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiaMore STREET, W. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 




















INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
TIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purr Wrxe."—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“Thave submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grigiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. 8. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. “The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E. N. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, « Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles. 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dianer Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s, 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 
EstaniisHEep 1824 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—103 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Ndw: Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
“a Fst Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES. Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
ee Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
uties, —— 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. -_— 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 














application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE-MARK. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





*‘Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GarpeEn, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


——_@—. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAZE cocccccccccccccsccecccces £10 10 0] Narrow-Column....i.....6..£310 0 
BMal-Page cccccocccescecccce 5 5 Q| Half-Column ..... cccccccccce 115 O 
Quarter-Page....... eccsceccee 212 6 | Quarter-Golumn.,...cccccsceee O17 6 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page..cccccssccesess L14 14 0| Inside Page ..cccccccscesees £1212 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Aeross two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


—-}—_——_ 
Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
BE Oy Occ OM Such G 


KImgdOM ..ccccccce-corcccccccesscccccces 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &C.  ccccccccccccccccsscccccccsccs - 118 6....016 8....0 8 2 








eee SEASIDE ESTATBR 


with fine 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 

Suitable for Public School, Naval, Military, Agricuitural, or other College, 
Religious Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &c., or for a Yacht- 
ing and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites for future develop- 
ment if desired, having the advantage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 
and Fishing. 

Magnificent climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 


water. 
For Full Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 
Land and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


mo LIBERAL NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and 

EDITORS.— An experienced LIBERAL JOURNALIST, University 
Prizeman, WANTS a permanent POSITION on a good Liberal Paper, to 
write Leaders, Notes, Specials, Interviews, Reviews on Political, Social, and 
Civie Questions.—Address, ‘‘M. J. 1.,” care of Lee and Nightingale, Adver- 
tising Contractors, Liverpool. 


PENSION for a POOR PREACHER, of the yearl 
value of £20, in the gift of the SKINNERS’ COMPANY, is VACANT. 
—Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the Company, 
Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be seut in Ly June 14th, 1904, 
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JGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


SIX ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED, to begin work in October, in 
Cairo Secondary Schools, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to 
teach in English exclusively. In the case of one of the six Masters now 
required the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry) ; two of the new Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the three others will be 
concerned more ticularly with the teaching of English. Candidates must 
be not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and 
have taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have experience as 
Teachers: preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. English Head-Master. Over 300 boys, mainly Mohammedans. 
Teaching hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer 
Vacation not less than two months. Salary £295 per annum (£Bg.24 per 
mensem), rising to £393 per annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before June 15th, 1904, marked 
outside ‘‘ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, 
ery } veg East Lothian, to whom Candidates may apply for further 

‘ormation. 








GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES WANTED, to begin work in October, 





\° 
a 


nada 
T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 





Refined Home School; charming and healthy situati ‘ 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles ve ooking Epsom 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates 
po pane on Lecture System, carefully graded with special a 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully ‘teninel ae to n 
Hietone meron op’ gy re ymy girls to opecialise i tn ant 

. Literature, Music, an or to pare i Blazes, 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. ai OF @ University career, 
PeincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH. 
Historical Honours, Cambridge ee 
TERM BEGAN MAY 4rz. 





ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


T. LEONARDS JU 
S (ST. KATHARINES), sy a SCHOOL 








For girls from seven years of age, 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School 
arr: ire c shi » and special 
anon ara are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Prospectus and School List on application to the MIEAD-MISTRESS, 





in Sanieh Girls’ School, Cairo. under Ministry of Public Instruction. School 
consists of Primary Classes attended by 172 Girls, maifly Moha , and 
of Normal Classes with an attendance of 14 Students. English Head-Mistress. 
Candidates must hold a Diploma in Teaching, have experience as Teachers, 
be not less than 25 years of age, and have a robust constitution. They should 
take a special interest in the Education of Oriental Girls—in particular, a 
practical interest in the professional Training of Elementary Teachers. Salary 
£197 per annum (£Ez.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per 
mensem), with furnished qearers. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 
Summer Vacation not less than two months. Teaching hours, on an average, 
four daily, Fridays only excepted. One of the Teachers wanted will 
principally engaged in the Normal Classes ; for the other post special training 
and experience as a Kindergarten Teacher is an essential qualification. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, must be sent in before June 15th, 1904, marked outside 
** Assistant-Mistress,”” and addressed to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Gullane, 
East Lothian, to whom Candidates may apply for further information. 


EREFORDSHIRE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


HEREFORDSHIRE TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Women). 








APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following resident posts :— 
1, LECTURER in SCIUNCE and MATHEMATICS. 
2. LECTURER in FRENCH and ENGLISH (Language and Litera- 


ture). 
3. LECTURER in TIISTORY and other English subjects. 
4. MISTRESS of METHOD. 

The COLLEGE OPENS in SEPTEMBER next. 

Applicants should mention any other ey which they are prepared to 
teach, and should give full particulars of qualifications and experience. Prefer- 
ence will be given to Candidates holding a Teacher’s Certiticate. Salaries :— 
£75 to £100 (according to qualifications), in addition to board and residence 
quring term time. 

Applications, with copies of testimonals, to be sent, not later than June 2Ist, 
~ eee Miss S. M. SMITH. 4 Upper Gloucester Place, Regeut’s 

ark, N.W. 


aE SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
DIASTER. 

Salary £250, with graduated capitation fee. 

The applicant must be a Graduate of some University of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Head-Master will be required to enter upon his duties in September 





next. 
Further particulars on application to WILLIAM FRY, Secretary to the 
Governors. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER on EDUCATION will be APPOINTED at 
his College to commence work in October, 1904, at an initial salary of £100, 


with furnished rooms free. iy 
Candidates must be acquainted with the work of a Training College and be 


competent to superintend practical teaching. : 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to Mr. OSCAR BROWNING, 


King's College, Cambridge, before June 15th. 
eaten TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED a LECTURER (Lady) in September next. Applicants should 


i“ 














aa 9523) 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN 
WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Conducted 

by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Rome 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field io 
games. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Pr tus on application 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the Board 
ot Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Regi tratio, 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR, . 


HE GRANGE, WEST BROMWICH—High-Clas 

E: Modern School & School of Housewifery. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. JUNE 17th. These Scholarships reduce a Student's fees to 80 & 40 

per ann, Preference given to Daughters of Professional men. Bracing climate, 

Swedish gymnasium. Extensive grounds.—Particulars from PRINCIPAL, — 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK’ 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan. 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 4 ¥ 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring "French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill, 
Large country house in beautiful grounds. only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Biackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 


Tytania MARGARET'S, MEADS. High. 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c, 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘lennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

pine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers, 
Riding ; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 8. CARR. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A’small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq, 
N.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H. M. Draper, 74a 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 1 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH.- 
: CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, & 
Good modern. education; excellent Protessors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 






































state the subjects they are prepared toteach. Higher Arithmetic, ‘ 
and Drill essential. Salary according to qualifications and experience.—App ly 
immediately to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY HALL, BANGOR (for Women Students 

of the University College of North Wales), APPLICATIONS are 

INVITED for POST of SUB-WARDEN, the duties being to manage house- 

keeping and otherwise assist the Warden.—Full particulars may be ubtained 
from the Warden (Miss LANE). 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA.— 
WANTED for September, RESIDEN'T MISTRESS to teach Mathe- 
matics, Geography, and English. Degree and Experience essential. Salary 
£100.—Full particulars must reach Miss WINDSOR, Ladies’ College, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, before June 25th. 


BURSARSHIP of £40 for a year is OFFERED to a 

LADY desiring experience in SOCIAL WORK. University qualifica- 
tions preferred.—Full particulars on application to THE WARDEN, The 
Settlement, Chesterfield. 


ONTRIBUTORS WANTED immediately for a New 
High-Class Illustrated LONDON WEEKLY JOURNAL. Contributions 
must be popularly written, and be such that will be of great interest to 
Londoners. Sendspecimen contribution (which if not accepted will be returned) 
and state terms, &c.—Address, ‘‘ CONTRIBUTION,” care of Messrs. Deacou’s, 
Leadenhall Street, London, i,C, 




















SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 

of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK.— 

President—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CAN'TERBURY. Secretary— 

Miss J. MERIVALE, Caederwen, Bangor. Treasurer—The Rev. W. J. 

¥RERE, Stanway Rectory, Colchester. ‘The Secretary will be pleased to send 

Reports gratis on receipt of 1d. for postage, and other papers of information 
for a small fee. Subscriptions are requested. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

lite. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev, F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Uttertoa, &— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


N A. CANTAB., Experienced, DESIRES TRAVELLING 

e TUTORSHIP or SOLE CHARGE of YOUNG BOYS. Cycling im 
France, Germany, &c. Free middle of June.—Write “ ANGLAIS,” 5 Rue de 
la Chaise, Paris VII. 


ORTICULTURE. 
VACANCY for LADY PUPIL in return for work. Board by arrangement 
Choice Fruit and Flowers for Market and Home Garden 
Instruction by Gold Medallst. 


WINLO, CHUDLEIGH, DEVON... 
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etal EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
ised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers, 
L TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
Se OMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
pared for the Oxford Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
ome as week of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Dy ‘Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
om sasive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
foival, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fxz £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


igh- Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
Fe gente the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
rT nd-Mistress will be pleased to send a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


i aie personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


hool offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 

ha acy teeta (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
a other professional men. / 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 

and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
anpually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 











OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live: 1 bt gees, Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientitic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING. COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.- Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Col! and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massag’, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hat ield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERS ITY OF -DUSE se 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
a ee Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
ur’ 3 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen. Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ROMS GROVE SC’ HR::@'@ i, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
EXAMINATION for SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
JUNE 30th and JULY Ist. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

















T MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
kL) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms, Large 
classrooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Careof health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


T, HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c,—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
(ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER). 
Warden—Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees for Board and Residence for the 
Session (83 weeks) from 36 to 50 guineas,—Applications to the WARDEN. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Siicpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 

for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


7" HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
(Formerly of Great Harrowden Hall, Northants). 
Prospectus on application. 




















——— 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Tllustrated Prospectus on application, 








DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 

in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 
garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 
by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset, 














HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 22nd to 24th 

next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates otfer.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 

the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—Ar 

EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, and two of 

£50 each, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on JULY 5th and 6th.— 
Application to be completed by June 27th, 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Founded 1584). 
A small Public School with moderate fees, e 
The following additions undertaken within the last year will be formally 
opened on Speech Day. Old School restored and fitted as a Reading Room and 
Museum. ew Science buildings and Workshop. Large Gymnasium. 
Covered Fives Courts. : 
For a Prospectus of the School containing particulars of the numerous 
Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 

for Classics, Maths., aud Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th, 

















ae 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R, F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—_TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 each and ONE of 

£39 will be offered for OPEN COMPE‘ITION by EXAMINATION to be 

held at FISHMONGERS’ HALL, London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2ist.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL WINDSOR— 

Asmall First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 
Army and the Engineering Public Services, oderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


FOUB “SEXEY” SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 19th and 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


NHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Fiaying Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION on JUNE lith, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 
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SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be OFFERED 
Fa JUNE 30th.—Apply, AD-MASTER, Lancing College, Shoreham, 
jussex. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School open to all Classes, 

with Medical Foundation. The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 

NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply THE BURSAR. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 

An UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, NEXT TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Admission Examination, July 5th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL.—The next EXAMINATION 
F for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on THURSDAY, 
July 21st, and two following days, when Scholarships varying from £15 to £80 
r annuum, and a number of Exbibitions value about £50 per annum and 
[~~ to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will be offered. Mntrance closes 
uly 7th. 
Full particulars on application to THE BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL, near SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in JULY.— Particulars can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
b for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 388 GLOUCESTER STREET, .S.W.— 
Conducted, by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Closs for children under eight. Drilling, cricket. 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 
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Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an inti 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and oa tha nee ot the B 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses carefull ent, will be 
ond ~ ee of each pee, The details required are: feat mn 
ocality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. is il; 
for Prospectuses or advice. o Repel. ‘There i B ¢ Wi 

J. and J, PATON, Epvcarionat Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, Lo: 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 083 bea, 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very sel irls’ F 
London and on the Cootinens. 7 orient Caer aang aud around 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Prepares Bn 

: ‘or 4 ublic, Preparatory, Engineeri 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for ieee, Universities sod Gor BLS 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from petaonal Ely. 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by know. 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholasti 

36 Sackville Street, London, Ww. ate 
State full details of each oase, so that a limited and satisfact : 

may be submitted. Interviews front eae ‘ 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (wh 
KD has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educati 4 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOO] ml 
EDUUATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Pry a 
_ wig re gyri peggy 1 and inquiries addressed tp 
re. & A. T N, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Squar 
Oxford Circus). F oo es 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held on JUNE 29th, 20th, and JULY Ist, to fill not less than 

Nine Residential Scholarships, Three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS,—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge. and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 


TP ee a ee Bi SP ED oe. 


Messrs, RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


$ Sadbuiichadien SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12rx and iSra. 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


IERRBEMONT COLLEG BZ, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemisiry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 
and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 
may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
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A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—tThe 

. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardian 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘futers for all Examinatio 

at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 

Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W,C 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Cuaven Street, Charing Cross, 








————. 


ry\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in aj 
Z parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION 
utd., 22 Craven Street, ‘I'rafalgur Square, W.C. Telegruphic Address, 
“Triform, Londen.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), F 


MYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 18 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 








WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _Preliminar 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, 0M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—£50, £20, £25, and £20—OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JULY 4th and 5th, 
Fees £75 per annum.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5S.W. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
a Lindengasse 9, close to the ‘“‘Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and conveaience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 
teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters.—Terms aria references on application. 


NRENCH.—An OXFORD MAN WISHES to RECOM- 

MEND PENSION DE FAMILLE in pleasant little watering-place on 

the S.W. Coast of France. — Address, M. le Pasteur E, BOURDERY, 
Meschers, Charente inférieure. ? 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comiortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE-~An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violonello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 























ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH, 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission. the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £13, 
Br BOOTH LINE xOYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 3.8, CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
80 James Street, Liverpool. 








DR. HENRY S. LUNN’S 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE CRUISE, £16 16s. S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,274, horse 
power 4,000. : 
£5 5s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, Extensions to Chamonix. 
Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &c. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
a or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS eranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed ee of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.1.8. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Toad, Sheffield. 


OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted, 

List free. 30s. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth, 

Write us for any you may want. Catalogues free. Special Offer: Farmer and 
Henley’s Famo.s Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., £7 7s., cost £12 5s, net. 














OOKS.—AIl sorts of Old and Curious Books, Second- 
hand Early and Quaint Folios, Early Printing, Trials, Eccentric Lives, 
and Rare Books, Catalogue free. 


READER, 1 Orange Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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MAPLE & CO FROM... 
LONDON paris | WELLS SARORE,. OO & C6.’S 


“CHAIRS” 


Anew book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
cane and bamboo chairs, &c. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 


LIBRARY 


MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PERL 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices,a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


CHAIRS 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 43d. per oz.; +1b. Tins, 1/6. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautifal Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 





For terms, &c., apply to. C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained th rougi any Bookseller or Newsagent, 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. By 


Extra M, Hart Bennett. Illustrated with Studies from sepenens Life, 


crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. These rem an 
taken from real life, are of social and general interest. 


GARDEN PESTS. By Prese Atten, Author 


of “ Playing at Botany,” ‘Jack and Jill's Journey,” &c. Illustrated by 
Dr. Harold F, Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


**The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say a necessary, 
addition in ‘Garden Pests,’ ””—Spectator. _— F 


THE KING’S COCKADE. By Huser Renpet. 


Illustrated by Charles Sheldon, Extra large crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A capital book.”—Qutlook, 
TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE LONGSHIPS. 


A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. By James F. Coss, Author of 
“Martin the Skipper,” &c. [Illustrated by Davidson Knowles. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both 
gentie and simple.”—Gwardian, 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903-4, 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES 
AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. 
Horrow, B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. The subject is a stri 
original one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out in a picturesque an 
interesting style, which exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which 
are sumwarised in elaborate and valuable notes.”—Church Times, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK, 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. By the Rev. 


J. Ht. Lester, M.A., Rector of Lexden, Colchester, Prebendary of 
Lichfleld Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, net, 


**A lucid, reasonable, and well-written exposition of the higher spiritual 
life.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 419 for JUNE. With Supplement. 





Tur Royrat CoLtece or Seconpary TEACHERS, 

Mopern Lanavace Teacuine In Betcium. H. J. Millar. 

Science anp Occupation. Benchara Branford. 

Court's Piace IN THE History or Epucation. A. F. Leach. 

Tur EpvucaTIONAL DISRUPTION OF ENGLAND. Frank J. Adkins. 

Two GRaMMAR-ScCHOOL Bors. G. F. Bridge. 

ADVICE TO AN APPLICANT FOR HEAD-MASTERSHIPS. 

Common EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE TO PuBLic ScHOOLS, 

Love’s Empi1re. Annie Matheson. 

FLoweErs BY THE WAYSIDE. 

OccasionaL Norrs:—The Code and the Child—Defaulting Authorities— 
The St. Asaph Bill—The Schoolboy’s Religion—A Term’s Notice— 
The Smaller Grammar Schools—County Scholars—A New Association— 
Private Schools—The Teachers’ Registration Council—“ Recognized” 
Schools, &e. 

Tar Treacuers’ Guitp:—Report of the Council. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Tue Gymnastic Teacuens’ Institute. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Salaries of the Girls’ Public Day School Company—Tle 
Appointment of Assistants, Kc 

UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 

CoLon1aL AND Foreign Notes :—Australia~Canada—Cape Colony—India— 
United States—France, &c. 

Reviews, Jorrines, Booxs or THE Monts, &c. 

PrizE COMPETITIONS. 


Price 6d. Per Post, 8d. 
Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food no. r. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 8 months, From 6 months and upwards. 


ee —~~< 








From 8 to 6 months. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each, By post, 18. 9d. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.-W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. _ President—The Right Hon J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HAEISON, Esq. ; "GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Es R.S. 

Trustees—EABL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD "AV. bony, F.B.S, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Withaockesbath. , Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F B.S., Prof. 
a Com -, LD, Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.B8., ’ Sir R. 
Giff R5S., Edmund Gosse, Esq. , LL.D. Mrs. J. . Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., Sir 
C. P. Tibert, KOS, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K. 'M.G.. CB, Sidne ey Lee, Esq., me W.S. Lill "Esq., Sidney 
J. Low, E , Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, art., Rev. 3. H. Rigg, D.D., i. B BR. Tedder, 
Esq., Rev. ’ Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £30 year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 PP 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 


to members, 25s. €. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vicr-PREsIDENT—T'he LORD HARRIS. 
Crarman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Drrvuty-CHairman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SrecreTaRy—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anD ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F. LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. Annual Income, £400,331, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


The ANNUAL PREMIU. = are LOWER THAN The CONDITIONS - Entre are most 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. favourable, and SURR. ER VALUES, PAID- 
Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— | UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- | POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium = payable, edly ond one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 
Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
en d, the BONUSES are.on an EXCEEDINGLY | No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
SCALE. Fér the 20 years ending May, the introduction of business, whereby about 
OL the Bonuses distributed were equal to an £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
of the Premiums paid. munication with the Office. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 




















Catalogues post-free. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
zoum wonthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% inies estallowed = Deposit Accounts 
vances made, an 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. wine woesity ould ot amas bad 14/6 8/3 
Apply Secretary, South am ¥: n Buildings, High prices. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S oe “adil i 


bottle. On comparison it will be 


The ONLY ‘ b 
found very superior to wiue 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. usually: sold at higher prices. 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900, The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
fidence in submitting it to those 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER | 3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


BooxsTorE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


T r 
Jield Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. THE All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 | Claret sold in Great Britain to eyual them in vulne, 


Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. We regret the Seeomnel, duty compels advance in 

: - - rice of 6d. per duzen, 
Brentano, Union Square, New York, » 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Wash- JAMES SMITH AND C0., 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION N EWSCOM- | wINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor | LIVERPOOL: $7 North John Street. 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





P 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2.i7 Pocn, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANI'S 


NEW BOOKS, 


MAIN CURRENT. 
NINETEENTH CENTUNY 
LITERATURE, 


By GEORGE BRAND 
Author of “ bai omg Shakerpary” &e, 





THE ROMANT 
Demy 0. ScHOOI, IN FRANCE, 
Volumes Already Published :— 


Vol. I. — EMI 
a GRANT LITERATURE, 63. net, 
Vol. Rin vet ROMANTIC SCHOOL Iy GER. 


Vol. iL tin RE, SACTION 
°° : 
EACTION IN FRANCE, 9s, net, 


“To be completed in six volumes, 


Sri. 
5 
- THE POETS’ CORNER. 
Over 20 Caricatures by MAX BEERBOHM, 
Imperial 4to (15 in. by 11 in.) boards, 5s, net, 
Spectator.—‘‘In ‘The Poets’ Corner’ he 
always kept before him a regard for decorativen, 
which immensely enhances the effect he peter | 
producing. Taking a drawing at random out of 
this collection, one is strack at once with the charm 
of the scheme of ‘ Goethe, looking at the Shadow 
of Lili on the Blind.’ This surely is Goethe ; th 
ne and stra of A verse are in every line a 
he figure sudde ting bef 
window.” ‘ er ee 


THE WEB of INDIAN LIFE, 


By the SISTER NIVEDITA 
(Miss Margaret E. Noble), 
of Ramakrishua-Vivekananda 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
This book aims at giving a full and tru 
of Indian life. The author, who some php 
went to India to work with the Hindus, chiefly iu 
the field of education, did not live in the European 
quarter of Calcutta, put in the very heart of the 
Hindu quarter. Her position enabled her to enter 
the homes of the Bengali, not as an inquirer, but 
asafriend and helpmate. Among other subjects 
she deals with the question of caste, with the great 
Indian epics, and with the future of the peoples of 
India. iiss Noble is a stranger writing from 
ic ge and in that fact lies the great value of the 
wor) 


AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH A KING. 


By WILLIAM N. ARMSTRONG. 
Illustrated with Portraits, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Armstrong describes his journey round 
the world with Kalakaua L, King of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Although the Kingdom they repre- 
sented was a tiny one, they were entitled to royul 
ceremonies according to the usages of nations, 
The book gives intimate glimpses of the world’s 
chief personages, from the late Queen Victoria to 
the Emperor of Japan, with interesting and 
amusing accounts of Kalakaua’s experiences, 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CALL OF THE WILD.” 
THE FAITH OF MEN. 

By JACK LONDON. 6s. 

Da‘ly News.—‘* The work of one who has eyes to 
see and a heart to feel. and words wherewith to tell 
to others that message which wild man and wild 
b act and the wild woods and rivers have told to 
him.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


Mrs. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL 
Author of ‘‘ The Gadfly.” 


By E. L. VOYNICH. 
OLIVE LATHAM. “te ee ae 
OLIVE LATHAM, 9727he—" Tt is oie 
OLIVE LATHAM. Gaday,’ more certain, 


more assured in the 


OLIVE LATHAM. manipulation of in- 


cident and the de- 


OLIVE LATHAM. lineation of person: 


alities......A most re- 


OLIVE LATHAM. markable novel, be 
OLIVE LATHAM. @ernctrcpewens 























Lipraky, 224 Lue de Rivoli, Paris; THe cet : 
Harotp A. WILSON ComMPaANy, LTD., 35 P. mee —- DOWE STAIRS. 
r 1 oR. ° 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A.| ‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
. 9 - CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN | (by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post- tree, 
oer ‘3 oO, 3 on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the ra 
BOOKSELLING Dxpért, Cairo and Port Said. | o¢ ius. pas 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
> Milt ceed Tale Pit Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
Subscriptions only receive y GORDON | to whom Boge one and pane toward the 
z > Sydney, Brisbane, | Funds of the Association shou sent.—Bankers, 
AND GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Br > | Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mull 
Perth, West Australia; PRIcTOR AND COM- | Yast, S.W. 


PANY, Dunedin; StmPsoN AND WILLIAMS, R. ANDERSON & CO 
e s9 


Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, ADVERTISING AGEN'S (Established 1881), 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; | 44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S. W., 


ay oe ‘ . Insert ‘Advertisements at the lowest ‘possible 
be C. ee bagi ; and GORDON AND rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publisuers, 
OTCH, Cape Zuwn, bran 








ufacturers, &c., on application. 





URIAH THE HITTITE. 
DOLF WYLLARDE. 


THE COURT OF SACHARISSA. 
HUGH SHERINGHAM 
and NEVILL MEAKIN. 


ROSABEL. ESTHER MILLER. 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS 
(C. E. Ruimond), 


BATS AT TWILIGHT. 
HELEN M. BOULTON. 


SALLY OF MISSOURI. 
R. E. YOUNG. 
HYSSOP. JAMES PRIOR. 





London : ? 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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By Post, | 


,OR 


Through a Newsvendor, | 


Without Charge 
for Delivery, 





THE PRICE BEING THE SAME IN EITHER CASE. 


“The Times” will be sent to any house in the United Kingdom for £3 a year, 
without any extra charge of any sort. 





— 


“The Spectator,” speak- 
ing of “The Times”: 
“Still the most instructive 
per in existence. No one 

feels quite well informed till 

he has seen the issue for the 
day, with its marvellous 
wealth of telegrams from 
every quarter of the world.” 


N? subscriber to whom a newsvendor cannot make direct delivery of 
THE TIMES is under any obligation to defray the cost of inland postage 
in addition to paying £3a yearto Tue Tres. We will ourselves 

send Tur Trmzs, post paid, to any address in the United Kingdom for £3 a 
year. In any case in which a newsvendor notifies us that he has been 
forwarding THE Trmes by post to any customer of his who resides beyond the 
area of his daily delivery, and encloses to us that customer’s subscription, we 
will protect such newsvendor against the possibility of loss under the new 
system by remitting to him for the term of such subscription a sum equivalent 
to the profit which he has in the past been deriving from the supply of Tux 
TIMES at 3d. per day. We have not, in any case, made the least effort to oust 
the newsvendor from his position, and it is our desire that every newsvendor 
in the United Kingdom shall forward to us as many subscriptions as possible 


for delivery of Toe Times through him until the present offer has been withdrawn. One newsvendor has already 
sent in over 200 subscriptions. Subscribers, therefore, need be under no apprehension either that the newsvendor is 
being ungenerously treated, or, on the other hand, that any newsvendor has reason to be aggrieved by the action of a 
subscriber who sees fit to receive THE Times by post. 


We gladly pay more for Delivery by Newsvendor than by Post. 


We wish not only to treat the newsvendor with liberality, but also to be assured that he will heartily co-operate 
with us by delivering THE Tres at as early an hour as possible in the morning as well as by extending his deliveries 
over as great an area as possible ; and where a newsvendor shows his desire to do this it gives us great pleasure to 
send TH Tres through him instead of having it delivered by post direct from this office, although it will actually 
cost us over seven shillings a year more to deliver THz Times to the subscriber through a newsvendor than to deliver 
it by post. A newsvendor renders us a service well worth that sum when he makes a hearty effort to further our 
endeavour to deliver THE TIMES with such promptness and regularity as to give satisfaction to the subscriber, and. 
tries also to deliver THE Tres at places where it has not hitherto been obtainable. But we will send Tue Times 
anywhere in the United Kingdom, to any one for £3 a year. 


A number of subscribers live in 
places at which newsvendors have 
not hitherto delivered Tor TIMES, 
but would prefer to receive THE 
Tmzs from a newsvendor rather 
than to receive it by post if the 
area of delivery can be slightly ex- 
tended. A number of newsvendors 
have already signified their willing- 
ness so to extend their deliveries 
rather than to see new purchasers 
whom they might serve take the 
paper by post. On the other hand, 
if a newsvendor does not make an 
effort to extend his deliveries he 
cannot: be surprised if those who 
night otherwise be his customers are 
compelled to take Tux TimEs by post. 


Any one who desires to sub- 
scribe and cannot find a news- 
vendor who will deliver the 
paper without extra charge 
is requested to communicate 
with the Manager of ‘The 
Times,” 


SUBSCRIBERS who prefer to forward a cheque with the Subscription Form, 
instead of waiting until July 4th, may date the cheque July 4th. All cheques 
should be made payable to ‘‘THE TIMES Special Account,” and crossed 
“Barclay & Co.” 


Tue Manacer, THe Times, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. RE GE isc chasencsestnatitannin’ 1904, 


Please enter my name as a discount subscriber to THE Times for one year—52 weeks—beginning with 
Monday, July 4th, 1904, and finishing with Saturday, July Ist, 1905, 

I will on July 4th send you a remittance for— 
16s., to be followed by three payments of 16s. each, on October 8th and 





ao ‘December 31st, 1904, and on March Sist, 1905. 
these paragraphs. £3, in full for one year—52 weeks. 


I desire THE Times to be delivered to me by post, post-free, or through (a) Mr. ..........cceecssssecescseeees 
(Fill in name of newsvendor.) 


PPITTTITU trite 


(Fill in address of newsvendor.) 


I engage not to sell the paper, and this subscription is subject to the conditions set forth in your pub- 
lished offer. If for any reason you desire to do yee may with one week's notice stop the delivery, 
returning to me the due proportion of payments made for the unexpired term. 


(Signature and address) .........0cccccccercoreccccses coscoee vorescereveveenenesscee seveceeceeesee cosecseesscccccscsscceceee seccese 
[Please 

BE. S]} WEIR eccccccosccisccescscosesossces osccece consead conpsversaceceesssesenecsvosoueseseeccncsecesessonesecesaceesccvesescncsueneneqeeeses 
clearly) 


PPTTITITITITITETITITTIL ITT rrr) 


NOTE.—If the subscriber desires to secure Tur Times for two years—l04 weeks—he should alter the 
form accordingly, thus obtaining for £6 what regular subscribers pay £8 for. But THz Times does 
not promise to accept more than a few two-year subscriptions. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should enclose with their remittances,whether they are making one payment 
in full or only a payment of 16s., an additional £1 6s. for Foreign Postage. 

N.B.—Are you already a daily purchaser of THE TIMES ?............000eeeeee 

(a) Insert here Name and Address of Newsvendor through whom you have hitherto received the paper, 
or of the Newsvendor through whom you now desire to receive it, 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S_ LIST. 
DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE. 


By R. A. FARRAR, M.D. Ex. cr. 8v0, 6s. net (postage 4d.) 

“A lively and sympathetic presentment of a fine character and a noble 
life.”—-G. W. E. Russet, in the Daily Chronicle. 
‘The story which Mr. Forrar has to tell is one of strenuous energy and mar- 


vellous versatility.......The book ought to be widely ——., Gents 
—Manchester Guardian. 


ESSAYS IN NOVEL CRITICISM, 


STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE. By 
Jane H. Frypuater. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“ Shows what a brilliant essayist a clever novelist may be, and what an acute 
critic of her own métier. Some of the chapters are gems of wit and criticism.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 
“These essays will of a certainty give pleasure, for there is in them a sound 
and healthy sanity, combined with thought and insight.”—Yorkshire Post. 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY (Mrs. Russell 
— nn by her Niece. With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 
vo, 12s. 6d. 
* The most pose na reading It is impossible to speak too highly of 
these letters, or of the beautiful life and character they display.” —Speaker. 
BY WALTER SICHEL. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: | the 
Sequel. With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 128, 6d. net. A 
critical study of Bolingbroke's career from 1715 to 1751, in continuation 
of Mr. Sichel’s egrlier volume, 

** An admirable piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A brilliant book.”—Academy and Literature. 


BY BOLTON KING, M.A. 

A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814-1871. 
In 2 vols., with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
“We must pronounce the work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 

Italian movement faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator, 
BY BOLTON KING AND THOMAS OKEY. 
ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Position, her 
Politics, her Society, and her Letters, With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
«« Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.””— World. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC, 


ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography. New 


and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
«« A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.’”’"—Daily News, 


DANTON: a Study. With Photogravure Portrait. 


New and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 
** A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 
—Spectator, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


The First Conditions 
of Human Prosperity. 


By the Hon. R. RUSSELL. 


*.* This is an examination of the chief elements of national stability 
and of the conditions favourable to happiness in the human 
race, with special regard to urban overcrowding and questions 
of diet. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





The Illustrated Record of the World’s Work and Progress. 


THE WORLD’S WORK for JUNE. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M™.P. 
Superbly Illustrated. Containing fifteen Articles of Exceptional Interest, 
among which will be found :— 


Tur WAR AND THE West. By the Editor.—Tue Stmpie Facts asout THE 
Topacco Duty. By Reginald McKenna, M.P.—Oor Inerricrent Patent 
Laws. By George C. Douglas, M.I.Mech.E.—To Increase Our TrapE 
AproaD: Hrxts ror British Business Men.—Guass MAKING: THE ART AND 
Tue TRADE (Illustrated). By W. H. Riley-Pearson, F.R.G.S.—Tue Braprorp 
Exursition (Illustrated). By Herbert E. Wroot.—TuE Wor.ip or Woman's 
Worx: THE Work or H.R.H. Princess Cueistian (Illustrated), — Ture 
MaxrveEttous Bor: a Stupy or Genius. By C. W. Saleeby, M.B. (With 
Full-page Portrait of Franz von Vecsey.) 

NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS’. 


Price One Shilling net. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmenx, Lonpon, Codes: Umsicops and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


THIS WEEK’S ... 


Saturday 


Westminster, 
Enlarged to TWENTY PAGES, 


will contain, amongst other Special Features, 
a Reproduction in Facsimile of a Letter by 
COBDEN, with SKETCHES FROM 
HIS OWN PEN of they BIG AND 
LITTLE LOAF; a Special Account by 
Mr. H. C. SHELLEY of COBDEN's 
SUSSEX HOME, its associations ang 
beautiful surroundings, Illustrated with a Por. 
trait of Cobden and five other Drawings; and 
a Special COBDEN CARTOON BY 
“F.C. G.” 


20 PAGES. Price ONE PENNY. 


A Magnificent Number, full of exceptionally In- 

teresting General Articles, Fiction, Literary 

Criticism, “F.C. G.’s” Cartoons, and other 
Illustrations, 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE TO-DAY, INCLUDING THE 
CCBDEN CELEBRATIONS AT ALEXANDRA PALACE, 





Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.O, 





NOW READY. JUNE NUMBER OF 


BROAD VIEWS. 


A Monthly Review. 
Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 


CONTENTS. 
THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 
THE PSYCHIC PHENOMENA OF MESMERISM. By A, P. Suvwert, 
INDIVIDUALISM. By ©. B. WHEELER. 
THE TREATMENT OF BOYS AT SCHOOL: 
I, THE SEX DIFFICULTY. By J. UW. Bapuey, M.A, 
II. WHAT OUGHT TO BE TAUGHT. By M. BL. 
Ill SPARING THE ROD. By the Rev. E. M. Grruine, 
IV. GAMES AND WASTE: OF NATIONAL TISSUE. By W. Bracn 
THOMAS. 
MENDELEEF’S CONCEPTION OF THE ETHER. By an Occur Sropest, 
HELLENIC CYPRUS. By J. Grwnapivus, D.C.L, 
THE RECORD OF A FORMER LIFE. 
THE CODE OF HAMMURABL 
PASSING EVENTS, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for retlection thanis 
olten met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


‘In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...‘ Mf. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beauti 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
irect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their owa 
judgment.” —Times, 





tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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‘om BLACKWOODS ' List 
BLACKWOOD FOR JUNE. 


Past IN THE PRESENT. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

qys Iosauist. By Perceval Gibbon. 

ScoTTIsH PHILOSOPHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

: gparsa SoxG. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. — 

Jous CartcoTs, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston, 

for x Tan HoME CrRcLE. 

gapeP-DROVING. By J. Stanley Hughes. 

qus Passing SINGER. By Ethel Clifford. 

A BEMARQUE IN THE Mare. By Ernest Dawson. 
Wircx-WoMAN AND THE Brivce or Fear. By L. M. M. 

oa yout MeTHOD.—F RANCE AND Enciayp—M, Bou rmy’s GENERALI- 

MMostses W: Tue IppaL EncuisHMaAN—Tus Dancers or PsycxoLocy—Tue 


smeLy REPORT—THE ProsiemM OF EpucaTION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
_Tus Lats ProFessor Yorx Powe... 


A Great PROCONSUL, 
Letter 10 THE EDITOR. 


————— 
WE L L i N G T 0 N “Mr. Gleig lived for many years on 


‘onal Reminiscences of the First terms of friendship with the Duke of 
Racweg Wellington. With Sketches ‘Wellington. ob: hie-de His book has an 
of some of his Guests and Contempor- authentic value which we do not 
aries. By the late Rev. G. R. GLEIG, always associate with reminiscences,” 
Chagieio-General. —Speciator, 

lis. net. 


NAPOLEON 


Being the Narrative of 
THE SURRENDER OF NAPOLEON, 

















“Sir F. Maitland’s namesake, grand- 
nephew, and present representative 
and of his Residence on board H.M.S. has been ap pily advised in honing 
‘Bellerophon.’ By Rear-Admiral a new edition brought out, well edited 
Sir FREDERICK LEWIS MAIT- with a few additional notes, and—as 
LAND, K.C.B. Edited, with a Me- befits a great ‘national document ’— 


moir of the Author, by WILLIAM pandsomely printed.”—Athenzum, 
Kx Dickson. 
15s. net. 


ERCHIE. 


MY DROLL FRIEND. 
By HUGH FOULIS, 





1s, NET, 1s. NET, 





THE LOOKER-ON. 
GARMISGATH is a New Novel by 
the Author of *‘ The Lunatic at Large.” 


CARMISCATH. 
“Mr. Clouston reaches a standard 


By altogether higher than he has yet 


‘tai Ss 3 
J. STORER CLOUSTON. attained, and shows at the same 


time a reserve of strength, ready, it 
may be hoped, for the books that are 
6s. to come.”—Scots. nan, 


THE KING'S FOOL. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
6s. 


MR, MONTGOMERIE, 
FOOL. 
ome MILL. 


SOULS IN BONDAGE. 





“As refreshing as is the sound, 
sight, and taste of some clear spring, 
bubbling forth in an arid land.’ 

—Pail Mail Gazette, 





* Altogether a capital book.’’ 
—Outlook, 





* A book to be read.” 
—African World, 
* Rich in striking character.” 


—Vanity Fair. 
PERCEVAL GIBBON. “The amazing thing about this real 
6s. life study is its reality.” —Daily News. 








GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


OF WHICH 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD are the only Publishers. 


POPULAR EDITION, 


8 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 


STANDARD EDITION. 





LIBRARY EDITION. 


10 vols., cloth. With 
Photogravure Frontis- 


WARWICK EDITION. 
Works anda Life. 


14 vols., Printed on 


pieces by Special Thin Bible Paper, 21 vols., each 23. 6d. 
MAURICE GREIFFEN.| 0th, gilt top, each 2s. | g1yPENNY EDITION. 
HAGEN, ' St. Adam Bede. 
W. HATHERELL, | limp leather, gilt top, | Mill on the Floss. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, ae ae Romola. 
BYAM SHAW, leather, gilt top, each | Silas Marner. 


Seenes from Clerical 








MAX COWPER, half vellum, gilt top, Life. 
and Others, each Ss. 6d. net. Felix Holt. 
Meaiees 











JOSHUA NEWINGS; or, 


“John Long’s Library of Modern Classics is astonishingly good 
value for the meney. I know of no pleasanter or more tasteful 
reprints.”—AcapEemy, May 28th, 1904, 


LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 

NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS. 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on 
the Best Paper. 

Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 5} in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. 
Volumes now ready: i 
THE THREE CLERKS. THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


By AntHony TROLLOPE. By Wiixre CoLuins, 


THE CLOISTER AND THE| ADAM BEDE. 
HEARTH. By Cuantes Reape. 


Volumes nearly ready: 
THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND! WESTWARD HO! 
The Press acclaims the Series. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“A real triumph of modern publishing.” 
Spectator—* A marvel of cheapness.” Zruth—*A marvellous 
bargain.” Globe.— Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.—* A trinmph 
of publishing.” Daily Mail.— Remarkable in price and format.” 
Saturday Review.—“ Admirable in print, paper, and binding.” 

*,* Other Vols, in Preparation, 


By Gzores Eutor. 





THE NEWEST 6s. NOVELS. 
THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


MALINCOURT KEEP 


By ADELINE SERGEANT 


A WOMAN OF BUSINESS 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 


THE LONELY CHURCH 


By FERGUS HUME 


MISS ARNOTT’S MARRIAGE 


By BICHARD MARSH 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” ‘‘ The Rising Generation,” &c, 
Outlook.— A delightful sketch....... Excellent as a literary effort and unique 





as a study of the customs and manners of our gay and volatile neighbours,” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


FIRST SERIES. TEMPERAMENTS. 
By JOUN LIONEL TAYLER, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The Love 


Bacillus. By @. F. BRADBY. [Just published. 
*,* The story tells the amusing adventures which follow the misjudged 
injection of the Love Microbe, wherewith the friends of an elderly bachelor 
try to render him immune to the wiles of a fascinating widow. 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER: a 
a 
Romance of Georgian Days. By VIOLET A. SifAPSON; Author of 
“The Bonnet Conspirators.” [On June 6th, 
*% A romance of the year 1805, when Bonaparte’s camp was at Boulogne, 
and our troops were gathering on the coast to repel invasion, 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. 
Academy.— Full of the high lights and black shadows of mediaval Italy...... 


EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 
The episodes are vividly given, with colour, movement, and the sense of 


impending fate,” 
GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. Witthinson, 
Author of “ Little Lady Mary,” “A Friend of Nelson,” “ Crowborough 
Beacon,” &c, 


Times.—‘* A fresh and genial tale.” St. James's Gazette.—* Well above the 


average in merit......An eminently readable book. 


ENGLAND'S ELIZABETH. Being the 


Memories of Matthew Bedale. By Hin Honour Judge E, A. PARRY, 
Author of ‘‘ Katawampus,” “ Butter Scotia,” ‘“‘ The Scarlet Herring,” &c. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A charming picture...... .The story of Elizabeth's love is 


pleasant reading.” 


Westminster Gazette.—‘* Well invented, well told, and full of charm.” 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE GREATNESS OF JOSIAH 
PORLICK. 


By ANON, 


BROTHERS. 
By HORACE A. VACHELL. : 


**In his new novel Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell has far surpassed, in skill, 
interest, and construction, his previous work, and has given a story full of 
living actuality....... The description of school life at Harrow is capital, and is 
almost worthy to rank with ‘Tom Brown’s School-duys.’,.,...A novel that 
should not be missed.””—Daily Telegraph. 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


FORT AMITY. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


“ A high-pulsing tale of bodily adventure......It is interesting throughout.” 
—Tvmes. 
“It is a stirring, well-written story, the characterisation is excellent......, 
The book is one that will be read with much interest.”—Birmingham Post, 


[Ready next week. 


NEW EDITION OF 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 
THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT AND 
THE MATTERHORN. 


Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 3s. nett. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 


Ninth Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. With Illus- | 


trations and Maps, 3s. nett. 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION: its 


Causes and the Cure. 
By Mrs. WATT-SMYTH. Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 


THE TREATMENT OF SOME ACUTE 
VISCERAL INFLAMMATIONS. 


The Harveian Lectures for 1903. By DAVID B. LEES, M.A., M.D.Cantab., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, London; Senior Physician to 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street ; Physician to St. 
Mary's Hospital. Crown 8vo, 6s. nett. ady next week, 





NOW READY.—JUNE ISSUE OF 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress, 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 


Among the Chief Articles are :—MY START IN LIFF. BySirLowruran Be.u, 
Bart., F.R.S.—-REPORT OF THE INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Maurice A. Grrotawout.—AN EX- 
PERIMENT IN TRAINING. By T. W. Puiturs._NATURE STUDY. By 
«J, A. OwEen.”—THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: English Literature Text-Books, 
By J. H. Fowier.—THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: Herbert Spencer's 
Autobiography —A MODERN GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. By a Country 


CLERGYMAN. 
NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 5 
Tue Loss OF THE SuBMaRineE “ Al1/ 


On THE LINE. 

HOME RULE FOR THE VOLUNTEERS. Juxian Corsert. 

FREE TRADE THE FOUNDATION OF EMPIRE. J. St. Loz Srracuey. 

BEVOLUTION AT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. Ctouprsier 
BRERETON. 

UNCONQUERABLE JAPAN. Professor E. H. Parker, 

THE INNOVATIONS OF TIME ON THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, 
Gotpwin Smitu, D.C.L. 

MR. HALDANE’S PATHWAY TO REALITY. J. Extis McTacearr. 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN JAPAN. A.rrep Strap. 

TRAINING AND NATIONAL DEGENERATION. W. Beacu Tuomas, 

A NOTE ON SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. Uh. E, Crook. 

A DIALOGUE. Beryarp HoLianp. 

JOHN DYER. Jouw C. Batter. 

FREDERICK YORK POWELL. Tuzopore A. Cook. 

TWO SONNETS. Rosert Brinces. 

THACKERAY’S BOYHOOD. The late Rev. WHITWELL E.wix, 


sa res 
AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


publish on June 14th a New and Important 
Work entitled A LATER PEPYS, being 
the Letters of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart 
(called by Dr. Johnson “Prime Ministor 1, 
the Queen of the Blues”) (1758-1825), q 
collateral descendant of the great Diarist 
and a prominent member of the “Bas Bley n 
Coterie. Among his Correspondents Were 
Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Montagu 
(“The Queen of the Blues’’), Hannah More, 
William Franks, Sir James Macdonatd, (‘The 
Marcellus of Scotland ’’), Major Rennell, and 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. The Work has been 
Edited by Miss Alice C. C. Gaussen, and is 
furnished with upwards of 50 Illustrations 
of Portraits, Historic Houses, Bookplates, 
and Facsimiles. 


A LATER PEPYS. 


Edited by ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 53 Illustrations, 32s. net, 





IN DARKEST AFRICA. 
AFRICA FROM 
SOUTH TO NORTH. 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.R.G.S., Author of “Exploration and 
Hunting in Central Africa.’”” With 3 Maps,and numerous Illustrations 
from Original Photographs, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

Morning Post.—‘A permanent and valuable addition to the literature of 

African travel.” 

World.—‘ Of the Zambesi he gives a fuller description than is to be found in 

any other book of African travel...,... There are some admirably prepared maps, 

and altogether the work is one of the most important records of African travel 
in recent years.” 

Globe.—‘‘ A notable addition to our stock of geographical information.” 


THE SAGE OF CHELSEA. 


NEW LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, 
seo net. Uniiorm with ‘“‘New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.” 

Spectator.—“ Enlarges our knowledge of one of the brightest planets of the 

Victorian literary system.......almost every page bears the imprint of his 

peculiar genius....... there is always the familiar Chelsea setting of originality 

of idea, graphic description, and humorous, perhaps grotesque, expression.” 


A TRIUMPH OF COLOUR-DESIGN. 


A MASQUE OF MAY MORNING. 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 12 Full-page Illustratious in 
Colour by the Author. Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 
Daily Chronicle—“‘A rare and delightful thing—a book that is ‘all of 
a piece’ from cover to cover....,...certainly the finest specimens of colour- 
printing that we have yet seen.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘ The colour-printing is beyond any work of the kind 
that we have seeu produced in England.” 


6s. NEW NOVELS. 6s. 


All interested in ‘the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Conscription should read 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


By Lieut. BILSE, 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING 


HILL. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


ISABEL BRODERICK. 
THE YEOMAN. By C. K. BUBROW. 


T. P.’s Weekly.—* Unquestionably a well-written novel, none the less strong 
because of its artistic restraint.” 




















By ALICE JONES. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 






Mr. LANE begs to Announce that he will 
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eHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
woNE OF THE BEST STORIES OF CRICKET EVER TOLD.” 


yow WE RECOVERED THE ASHES 


By P. F. WARNER. 


7 troduction by Bishop WELLDON, and nearly 
mah 100 illustrations. ; 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


+» naff tsmanlike.......an eminently pleasant book.” 
aed he whole to tikaaih and elteontal 
; i history of the whole tour.......bright and cheerful.” 
uy vigorously written ry . : —Daily News 
¥ ight and manly narrative......almost everything that the 
“Mr. sang ec worth listening to...... is book was genuinely worth 
captain and he has written it genuinely well....... The vivacity, vigour, and 
woes frankness of Mr. Warner’s volume render it one that every lover of 
uaflectenl wish to add to his hbrary.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
one official record of the tour. Written in clear and simple language, the 
ar certain to be read with keen interest by many thousands of cricket 
we tpusiasts all over the gp dre iy ee at attain 
] est books ever written about one e sanest subjects. 
Keanu ee : —Morning Leader, 
“Jt should take its place as a cricket classic.”—Daily Express, 








SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. By 


Dr. Eat Betcu, Professor of History at London University, Author of 
“ The Foundations of Europe,” &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


In this volume, in the course of a picturesque survey of the national history 
of the world, those causes are sought which have led to national supremacy in 
the past, and their presence or absence in contemporary imperial nationalities 
ig made the occasion for a shrewd and somewhat ominous outlook upon the 
luture. 

_ welcome at the present juncture. Dr. Reich spreads his net 
wide,and that, too, in a field yet wider. We will conclude by commending 
Dr. Reich’s book very cordially to the reader for the suggestiveness of the 
xiews he expresses, which give one something to think over on every page.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Two Humorous Books. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


10 ALL THOSE WHO HAVE READ “‘LOVE AND A COTTACE.” 





0n MONDAY NEXT, Juns Gth, Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL 
will publish the First Large Edition of Keble Howard's 
New Humorous Nove! of Country Life, entitled THE GOD 
IN THE GARDEN. The volume has been illustrateg 
throughout by Frank Reynolds, R.1. Price Six Shillings. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEARERS OF THE BURDEN.” 


THE PERADVENTURES OF 


PRIVATE PAGETT: By Major W. P. Drury, Author of “ Bearers of 
the Burden,” “‘The Passing of the Flagship,” ‘‘The Shadow on the 
Quarter Deck,” &. With 8 Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.S. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Isa book of bright, humorous, naval stories, told in a pleasing manner.”’ 

“All rosy and ripe with observation.’”’"—Scotsman, —Daily News, 

“4 bright, breezy book, abounding in humour.”—Birmingham Post. 

“In comparison with Private Pagett, Munchausen was an amateur.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 





BY UNANIMOUS ASSENT 
THE MOST POWERFUL NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


Is 
THE SHULAMITE, ° oeCoe askew. 


SECOND EDITION READY TO=DAY. 


It is a story of Boer farm life, and many critics have compared it favourably 
with the “Story of an African Farm,” Vanity Fair considering it ‘one of the 
rare books fitted to stand” on the same shelf with Mrs. Schreiner’s great 
oad whilst the Literary World says “it is another ‘Story of an African 

‘arin.’ ” 


THE SHULAMITE. 


“The brilliancy, easy style, and 
sustained interest must assure 
theauthorsa leap into wide notice, 
4 stirring story, a narrative of 


strong passion.” —Pilot. 
above the common level.” 


THE SHULAMITE, 1 ca 


“THIS NOVEL NEED FEAR NO RIVAL,”—Pinor. 
Ask for it at all Libraries. 


“Is a novel of real power.” 
—World, 
“A grim, almost Brontéan story 
of a great conflict between types 
of man and woman.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE SHULAMITE. 


by Alice and Claude Askew, “is 
a novel which stands distinctly 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR'S NEW: BOOK. 
THE GEMS OF THE EAST: 


Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research Travel among 
Wild and Tame Tribes of Enchanting Islands. By 
A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams, Plans, and Map by the Author. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 30s. net. 








THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


Sir Wittiam LeE-WakneR, K.C.S.I. In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 
8vo, 25s. net. 


Blackwood'’s Magazine.—‘‘ We can say in all truth that the difficult and 
laborious task has been well done, and done moreover in the manner that 
Lord Dalhousie would have desired. The book before us is written with fair- 
ness and discrimination.” 





BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVEBURY. 
FREE TRADE. 


8vo, 5s. net. 


Commercial Intelligence.—‘* Whatever one’s views may be, this latest addition 
to the controversy should be carefully perused, as it cannot fail to be inform- 
ing and even interesting to students and business men.” 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. By 


Professor WILuL1aM Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Financial Times.—* An interesting addition to the literature of the subject.” 








NEW AND NOTABLE 6s, 


EDITH WHARTON. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN, and other Stories, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
RULERS OF, KINGS. 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF ATONEMENT. 


Angus Lectures, delivered at Regent’s Park College in 1903, By T. 
Vincext Trmms, D.D. (St. Andrews), Principal of Rawdon College. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 


THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. me a 
'uesday. 


NOVELS, 








DiscrPte. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





LE THEATRE A L’ECOLE. By Mr. J. G. 


Frazer, Globe 8vo, stiff boards, 1s. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE,. 
JUNE, 1904. 2s. 6d. net, 


tyne fag D AGEReNENT By PAUL DOUMER, Chai f 
= } E ENT. , Chairman o! 

ee oy > oY fees Fog of the Gaanber of Deputies, and late Governor- 
General of Indo-China, 

THE ECLIPSE OF GERMANY. By OLIM BEROLINENSIS. 

THE CONFLICT OF NEW WORLD-FORCES IN THE FAR EAST. By 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 

THE NEW IRELAND. By Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 

THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. By the EARL OF LYTTON. 

SKIPPING. By Dr. FRANCIS BOND. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

THE om RICHARD COBDEN—A CENTENARY STUDY. By H. W. 
WIL le 


NAPOLEON AND THE UNITED STATES. By J. BR. FISHER. 

THE POET'S DIARY.—VI. Edited by LAMIA, 

ARMY POLICY—PAST AND PRESENT. 
K.C.M.G., M.P. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 








By Sir JOHN COLOMB, 


Published by the Proprietor at 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£50 for Collection Alken’s Sporting Prints, 
3 vols., 1824; Alken’s Coloured Sporting Prints, report any good collection ; £10 
each offered for Wagstatfs Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 
1339; The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837 ; £50 for Waver- 
ley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
1827 ; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems by 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; £20 for Coi- 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1348. All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 
Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning. Highest prices paid.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





























































T. FISHER UNWIN’S: NEW LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOCIETY IN LONDON.” 


SOCIETY IN THE NEW REIGN 
By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
The Standard says :—‘‘It is amusing to find that the ‘revelations’ of that 


decidedly frank work, * Society in London,’ are quite outdone by the present 
instalment of gossip and personalities.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOWERY WAIF. 
UP FROM THE SLUMS. 
By OWEN KILDARE. Cloth, 6s, 


This volume is a thrilling account of the bringing back to good of an all but 
wasted life, 











THE CLIMBER’S GUIDES.—New Vol. 
THE BERNESE OBERLAND. —Vol. II. 


From the Monchjoch to the Grimsel. 
By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 32mo, limp cloth, 10s, 


NEW THIN-PAPER EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


In 25 vols., each with Faotenram preteen, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
s 


THE BEST PLAYS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN, 
just issued, completes the Series. 
A List of the Volumes will be sent free on receipt of a post-card. 
VIVID PICTURES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


IN THE PATHLESS WEST. 


By FRANCES E. HERRING, Author of “ Among the People of British 
Columbia.” With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE MELPOMENE PAPERS. 


By ANNETTE FURNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NYRIA. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED,. Second Impression, 6g. 


DREAMS. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. Popular Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

















THE JUNE... 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Is Now on Sale. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


REFORM OF TAXATION. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION.—II. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Lady TREVELYAN, 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
No. I. Sir CHARLES DILKE. 
No. Il. RICHARD BELL, MP. 


THE NEWER SPIRITUALISM. 
FRANK PODMORE. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LICENSING 
BILL. 


MODERN CLIMBING. 
GEOFFREY YOUNG. 


THE LABOUR MINISTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 
Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY: an Explanation. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE COMPANY. 


THE ROAD FROM COLONUS. 


MR. STURGE MOORE’S POEMS. 
ROBERT TREVELYAN. 


E. M. FORSTER, 


OTHER REVIEWS. 





T, FISHER UNWIN, London, EC 





ne 
| | Price 64, 
CONTENTS OF 


TO-DAY S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN: 


NOW ON SALE. 


GLIMPSES INTO INSECT ANATOMY. 
COMMISSION ON THE AUXILIARY FORCEs, 
SHOOTING LESSEES AS FARM TENANTS. By 


C. J. CoRNIsH. 
GOLF AT SANDWICH. By J. A. T. Bramgroy. 
AN INEXPENSIVE GROUSE MOOR. By “Gowazzx” 
THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. By L’Awre 


INCONNUE. 
RHODODENDRONS AND THEIR USES, 
THE WAY OF THE WHIPPET. 
DETECTING THE EGG-STEALER. 
SHOOTING AGENCIES. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS. 
OPENING OF THE YACHTING SEASON, 
THE FUTURE OF MOTOR-RACING. By Rev. 


ARUNDELL Wuarron. 
POLO: THE CHAMPION CUP PROSPECTS. 
THE DERBY IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE COACHING CLUB MEET (Photographically 
Illustrated). 


LORD ENNISKILLEN ON POINT - TO - POINT 
RACING. 

OTTER HUNTING IN DEVON AND SOMERSET. 

SHOWS OF THE WEEK ILLUSTRATED. 

THE FORCING OF YOUNG HORSES FOR SHOW 


PURPOSES. 
&e., &c. 


£765 in Prizes for Bridge Players. 
£37 in Prizes for Acrostic Solvers. 
£27 in Prizes for Amateur Photographers. 


Ask for To-day’s Issue of 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 
Price 6d.; by post, 62d. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, Strand, London, W.¢. 
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ss THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Kindly sek your Bookecller to show you the Books recently published by Messrs, METHUEN, especially those mentioned 
below, and LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
: . A QUOTATION 
“god Almighty first planted a garden, And indeed, it is the Purest of Human pleasures. It is the Greatest Refreshment to the 
ts of Man; Without which, Buildings and Palaces are but Gross Handiworks.”—Prancis Bacon, “ Essays on Gardens.” 


“John Parkinson's Beautiful Book, PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, has been reprinted by Messrs. 
yETHUEN in folio, in the exact size of the original, and with all the fine Illustrations, The price is £2 2s, net. 


A NEW SERIES 
“Messrs. METHUEN are adding another Series to their long list. This contains fine and well-illustrated volumes on the various 
branches of antiquarian knowledge. The books will be known as THE ANTIQUARY’S BOOKS, and the General Editor is 
j,¢. Cox, LL.D. The price of each volume is 7s, 6d. net, demy 8vo. The Series makes a distinguished start with ENGLISH 
MONASTIC LIFE, by Abbot Gasquet, D.D. It has numerous Illustrations, 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


“No single book does for the New Forest what Mr. Hutchinson’s does. He has sketched its history not only picturesquely and--with much agrecable 
detail, but with shrewd and valuable comment. He has chapters on the Forest Laws, the Courts of the Forest, and the general history.” 
J 


This is what the Daily Chronicle says of THE NEW FOREST, by Horace G. Hurcuinson. This book contains 
50 fine Illustrations in Colour by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 by Miss Lucy Kemp-WELCcH. The price is 21s. net, large demy 8vo. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published an Elaborate Edition of Carlyle’s Famous Book, THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. This has been most carefully Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Loaas, who has added numerous Notes and New 
letters, Mr. C, H. FinTu has written an Introduction, and the book is published in three volumes at 18s. net, demy 8vo, 


THE TRADE OF NATIONS 


If you wish to have explained simply and with no party bias the Interchange of Commodities, the Flow of Money, and the Laws which 
govern Commerce, you will find them all given in INTERNATIONAL TRADE, by J. A. Hopson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TOM BROWN 
Mr. VERNON RENDALL has Edited for Messrs) METHUEN Thomas Hughes’ Famous Book TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS, with an Introduction and Notes. The price in leather is 2s, 6d. net ; the size 55 by 3} inches, 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS 
The New Volume of this Series is MINING AND MINING INVESTMENTS, by “A. Morn.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A complete book of a moderate size and at a low price is THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, by G. De HoLpEN Stone. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. This is also one of the BOOKS ON BUSINESS, 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE 
The New Volumes ae HENRY V. and KING JOHN. Each volume is in leather, 1s. net, and all the Plays are Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. J. CRAIG. 
FOUR POPULAR SERIES 

The New Volumes of “ The Illustrated Pocket Library” are FRANK FAIRLEGH, with all the original Illustrations by 
GrorGe CRUIKSHANK ; and ASK MAMMA, by R. S. SurTEEs, with 13 Coloured Plates by JouN LetcH. Each feap.8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
In“The Little Guides” are now ready SICILY, by F. Hamitton Jackson, and THE ISLE OF WIGHT, by G. Cuincu. 
Fach 38, pott 8vo, charmingly Illustrated. The New Volume in “The Library of Devotion” is LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOVE: 
Selections from the German Mystics, Edited by W. R. Incr. Small pott 8vo, 2s. The New Volume of Mcthuen’s “Miniature Library ” 
is LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Leather, 2s. net. 


A POPULAR NOVELIST 
On June 23rd will be published Mr, JoHN OXENHAM's New Romance, A WEAVER OF WEBS. Crown 8vo, 6s. Illustrated 


by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN 
Mr. Ropert HIcHENS’s New Novel still remains the most popular book of the day. The Fourth Edition is now ready. Three 
extracts from innumerable reviews follow :— 


“ Half a dozen lines of trenchant description, half a dozen words of brilliant epigram do more for him than as many pages with other novelists. The polish, 
the incisiveness, the truth of his work were never at a higher lovel than here. Such a combination is rare, and recognising its rarity we congratulate the author 
on what will undoubtedly be one of his-most successful novels.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The elaboration is clear, consistent, and impressive, and the various critical situations are admirably conceived, while their’ presentment reveals the 
possession of cultured and graphic power.’’—Glasgow Herald. “ Written with unmistakable power, aud full of brilliant characterisation,”—Yorkshire Post. 


. THE SEA COULD TELL 
This is the title of a New and Exciting Story by Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, co-author of that famous book, “The Lightning Con- 
ductor.” The Zimes says that it is “a very thrilling tale,” and the Glasgow Herald says: “ We have read this clever novel with genuine 
admiration for the authoress’s faculty of vivid and picturesque portraiture.” 


MADE OF MONEY 
This is the title of Miss DoroTHEA GERARD’s New Novel just published by Messrs. METHUEN. Vanity Fuir says it is “a very 
powerful study of modern conditions of life and a genuine piece of imaginative work.” 


THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER 
This is a New Novel by Mrs. GRACE Ruys, the author of that charming story, “'The Wooing of Sheila,” Here is a typicay 
extract from the numerous reviews :— 


“She has struck into at least one original type, who illustrates alike deep-rooted feelings and the influences of latter-day agitation. There are sundry 
other noteworthy personalities, but the Prince who gives his name to the novel engrosses the interest, as artistically he ought to do.”—Times, 


IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING 


In his New Romance of South Africa Mr. BERTRAM MITFORD conducts us through adventure after adventure and leaves us victorious 


and happy at the last. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER 


This is Mr. WILLIAM LE QuEUx’s New Romance, full of intensity and excitement and mysteries, secret societies, plot and counterplot. 


BARRY PAIN 
Barry Patn’s New Shilling Volume is entitled THREE FANTASIES, and is nearly ready. 


METHUEN’S MONTHLY BULLETIN 
This publication describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S new books and ventures, and is sent post-free to any applicant. The June 
number is now ready. Please write for a copy to-day. The May number was out of print within a few days of issue. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES¢. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each, 


TIMES (on Vol. 1.)—‘‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time,” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come,” 


NEW VOLUME READY ON JUNE Sit. 
Vol. VIII.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 
Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE. | Vol. II. THE REFORMATION, 
Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either 
or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 4 Prospectus will be sent on application, 








Paid in advanco, 





CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan and giving faithful Reproductions of the original Texts, 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


THE POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. Edited by A.R. Watter. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. net, 


[Nearly ready, 
7 THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE.—New Volume. — 
THE DEFENCE OF POESIE. By Sir Pariip Sipnzy, Knight. veil 


This Edition is printed in small quarto, upon Hand-made Paper from a new type, designed exclusively for the University Press and cast Solely for it, 
This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the production of a few books of value in English literature printed from the earliest or best Texts, : 

These volumes will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. net, and in paper boards, 
at 2ls. net. A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. i 





THE DIGEST OF JUSTINIAN, Translated by C. H. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 


and Caius College. Vol. I., 12s. net. 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH BIBLICAL VERSION. Consisting of a Prologue 


and Parts of the New Testament, now for the first time Edited from the Manuscripts, together with an Introduction, by A. C. PAUES, Ph.D. (Upsala), 
Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s, net. ' 


THE POEMS OF GAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS, with an English . Translation by 
FRANCIS WARRE CORNISH, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 4to, white buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘“ Mr. Cornish deserves our gratitude for a version which is simple, trustworthy, and scholarly. His small volume sets before us in’ 
delightful form an excellent text, faced by a rendering which fully elucidates it,” 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. Concerning the Aim and Method of Education. By W. H, 


WOODWABD, Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editors—F. H. NEVILLE, M.A., F.B.5., and W. C. D, WHETHAM, M.A., F.B.8. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. By E. Ruruerrorp, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.C., Macdonald Professor 


of Physics, McGill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Well informed in its subject, cautious ‘but clear in its statement, and stimulating in its suggestions of new lines of research, the book 
ought to take a prominent place in the steadily increasing literature of the fascinating physical problems wit which it deals.” 


MECHANICS. By Joun Cox, M.A., F.R.S.C., Honorary LL.D., Queen’s University, Kingston, 


Macdonald Professor of Physics in McGill University, Montreal, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor—ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOME COMMON ANIMALS. By Oswatp H. Larter, 


M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterheuse, formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Nearly ready, 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF FLOWERING PLANTS. By A. B. Revpiz, M.A, D.Sc,’ 


F.L.S., Assistant in the Department of Botany, British Museum, Vol. I.GYMNOSPERMS and MONOCOTYLEDONS, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


TEXTS AND STUDIES. 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE BOBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


THE LAUSIAC HISTORY OF PALLADIUS II. The Greek Text, Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by Dom CUTHBERT BUTLER, M.A., Benedictine Monk of the English Congregation and of Downside Abbay. Demy 8vo, 1s. 6d, net, 


HORAE SEMITICAE. 
No. III. ACTA MYTHOLOGICA APOSTOLORUM. Transcribed from an Arabic MS. in 


the Convent of Deyr-es-Suriani, Egypt, and from MSS. in the Convent of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. With two Legends from a Vatican MS. by Prof. 
Ignazio ‘Guidi, and an Appendix of Syriac Palimpsest Fragments of the Acts of Judas Thomas from Cod. Sin. Syr. 30, By AGNES SMITH LEWIS, 
M.B.A.S., Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. (Halle-Wittenberg). Demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. ‘ 


No. IV. THE MYTHOLOGICAL ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Translated from an Arabic 


MS. in the Convent of Deyr-es-Suriani, Egypt, and from MSS. in the Convent of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, and in the Vatican Library. Witha “ 


Translation of the Palimpsest Fragments of the Acts of Judas Thomas. From Cod. Sin, Syr. 30. By AGNES SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.S. Demy 4to, 
6s. net. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


Lowpon : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the ‘‘SPECTATOR - 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 4th, 1904 
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